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ABSTRACT 


Tne  Should  Cost  analysis  technique  of  contract  pricing,  because  of 
its  integrated-skills  approach  to  accomplish  detailed  cost  analyses, 
requires  the  talents  of  Ughly  qualified  personnel  in  order  to  be  cost- 
effective. 

This  study  reviews  the  personnel  selection  techniques  corwnon’y 
employed  in  business,  and  the  personal  characteristics  normally  con¬ 
sidered  in  personnel  selection.  Observations  are  made  regarding  the 
applicability  of  these  techniques  and  personal  characteristics  in 
selecting  personnel  for  Arrny  Materiel  Command  (AMC)  Should  Cost  teams. 
The  selection  methods  used  to  staff  Should  Cost  teams  in  the  past  are 
then  evaluated. 

The  study  concludes  by  offering  guidelines  for  Improving  the  process 
of  identifying  and  selecting  highly  qualified  personnel  to  perform 
Should  Cost  analyses. 
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A.  Background;  The  Army  Materiel  Cormand  (AMC)  has  seen  fit  to 
employ  the  Should  Cost  analysis  technique  on  eighteen  major  procurements 
ir.  the  last  two  and  one-half  years  and  plans  to  continue  emphasizing  its 
application.  It  is  obvious  that  thi*  technique  is  expensive  in  terms 

of  both  cost  ani  the  talent  required;  consequently,  it  should  be 
applied  only  where  cost-effectmness  considerations  justify  its  use. 

It  is  necessary  that  personnel  performing  the  analysis  be  capable 
of  developing  a  highly  defensible  position  on  which  to  base  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  negotiation  objective.  A  second  rate  analysis  will  fail  in  the 
real  test  -  the  contract  negotiation.  Therefore,  the  nature  of  a 
Should  Cost  analysis  requires  that  the  personnel  selected  be  highly 
competent,  motivated  and  inquisitive.  Anything  less  will  be  a  waste 
of  resources  and  will  incur  less-than-first-class  results.  Recognizing 
this,  AMC  has  stated  that  the  objective  of  Should  Cost  analysis  is  to 
utilize  the  most  highly  motivated  and  best  available  talent  within  AMC 
on  a  team  basis  to  develop  realistic  negotiation  objectives  based  on  an 
in-depth,  multi-disciplined  analysis  of  the  contractor's  cost  proposal. 

B.  Objective:  To  develop  guidance  for  Should  Cost  team  leaders  in 
identifying  and  selecting  the  best  available  talent  for  participation 
on  Should  Cost  teams. 

C.  Scope  and  Methods;  Normally,  the  Should  Cost  team  will  have,  as  a 
minimum,  a  team  chief,  an  administrative  officer,  three  sub-team  chiefs 
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and  several  functional  specialists.  Included  in  the  last  category 
will  be  engineers,  primarily  these  with  an  industrial  engineering 
background,  price  analysts,  auditors,  contract  specialists,  and  manage¬ 
ment  analysts.  Both  civilian  and  military  personnel  participate  on 
Should  Cost  teams. 

In  undertaking  this  study,  the  initial  intent  w?>  to  provide 
specific  guidance  in  terms  of  traits,  characteristics  and  performance 
ratings  that  might  make  the  selection  of  these  persons  virtually 
automatic.  However,  there  is  no  perfect  mechanical  solution  to  the 
selection  process.  In  a  Should  Cost  team,  like  in  any  other  business 
oriented  venture  requiring  the  cooperation  and  coordination  of  personnel 
with  varied  skills  and  backgrounds,  stiffing  remains  a  major  function 
of  the  management  process,  as  important  as  the  planning,  organizing, 
directing  and  controlling  phases. 

Four  sources  of  data  were  utilized  as  the  basis  for  this  research 
study: 

1.  Literature  on  personnel  selection  procedures  and  techniques. 

2.  Career  appraisals  and  biographical  data  for  persons  who  served  on 
the  first  eleven  AMC  Should  Cost  teams. 

3.  Should  Cost  team  chiefs'  appraisals  of  team  members’  performance. 

4.  Interviews  with  individuals  involved  in  the  selection  of 
personnel  for  previous  Should  Cost  teams. 

D.  Observations: 

1.  General.  Any  attempt  to  select  personnel  for  a  specific  assignment 
in  an  orderly,  rational  manner  must  be  preceded  by  a  defining  of  the  positi 
We  cannot  place  someone  in  a  job  that  will  be  suitable  for  his  talent 


unless  we  first  know  the  requirements  of  the  job.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
establish  too  rigid  a  set  of  qualifications,  which  few  applicants  will 
ever  match,  will  result  in  u  "dream  sheet." 

The  ineffectiveness  of  a  selection  process  can  often  be  attributed  to 
reliance  on  information  which  is  not  an  accurate  indication  of  job 
performance.  In  conjunction  with  this,  there  is  the  problem  of  "selective 
perception,"  the  natural  human  characteristic  which  tends  to  place  too 
much  emphasis  on  first  impressions;  this  is  often  caused  by  a  bias  on 
the  part  of  the  selector. 

The  objective  of  formal  personnel  selection  procedures  is  to  permit  the 
evaluation  of  candidates  based  on  their  resemblance  to  "currently 
successful"  employees,  in  terms  of  characteristics  which  research  has  shown 
to  be  related  to  success  in  the  organization.  Techniques  used  to 
evaluate  these  distinguishing  characteristics  must  possess  both  validity 
and  reliability.  The  applicability  of  these  techniques  is  contingent 
upon  the  ability  to  differentiate  between  the  "relatively  successful" 
and  the  "relatively  unsuccessful"  employees  currently  on  board. 

2.  Selection  Devices.  Among  the  selection  devices  reviewed  were  the 
weighted  application  blank,  psychological  tests,  references,  and  the  interview 
a.  The  weighted  application  blank  is  essentially  the  quantifying 
and  weighting  of  personal  history  information  from  an  application  blank 
or  resume  to  provide  a  predictive  score  of  the  applicant's  success  in  a 
job.  A  carefully  developed  typical  behavior  inventory  can  often  be  the 
best  individual  predictor  of  future  job  behavior;  its  relative  success 
compared  to  other  selection  devices  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  best  predictors  of  future  behavior  is  past  behavior. 
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b.  The  use  of  psychological  tests  has  provoked  all  sorts  of 
arguments  regarding  their  merits  and  drawbacks.  A  major  problem  with 
using  tests  is  that  one  often  relies  on  the  test  results  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  selection  devices,  thereby  relinquishing  his  managerial 
decision-making  process  for  the  convenience  of  an  automatic  scoring 
device.  Persondity  tests  are  generally  regarded  as  suitable  for  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  purposes,  but  not  for  employment  purposes.  Experts 
generally  agree  that  most  tests  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort, 
although  an  exception  is  skill  tests. 

c.  The  value  of  personal  references,  that  is,  those  supplied  by 
t.h'>  applicant,  is  generally  questionable. 

d.  The  interview,  while  the  mainstay  of  the  selection  process, 
draws  the  wratn  and  anger  of  many  experts  in  the  fields  of  industrial 
psychology  and  personnel  research,  because  the  little  research  that  tnere 
has  been  to  date  casts  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  interview  as  a  selection 
device.  « n  the  best  selection  programs  ,  the  interview  wi 1 1  be  only  one 

of  <1  number  of  selection  methods  used.  Structured  interviews  tend  to 
have  greater  reliability  than  unstructured  (informal)  ones;  combining 
the  evaluations  of  several  interviewers  on  a  single  applicant  may  serve 
to  reduce  the  bias  of  any  one  interviewer;  allowing  knowledgeable  journey¬ 
men  to  serve  as  interviewers  may  result  ir.  a  better  evaluation  of  technical 
skills  and  knowledge;  and  interviewing  several  applicants  for  the  same 
position,  on  a  group  basis,  may  provide  valuable  insight  into  their  leader- 
.!n;i  traits  and  nroblem-sol ving  abilities. 

i.  Personal  Characteristics.  Literature  on  the  " characterise cs  of 
successful  individuals"  was  reviewed  with  the  conclusion  that  much  of 
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it  is  useless,  being  highly  opinionated  and  unvalidated.  Rather,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  demonstrated  performance  and  the  possession  of 
technical,  human  and  conceptual  skills.  Particular  characteristics  that 
were  considered  include  performance  appraisals,  education,  experience, 
and  age. 

a.  Many  times,  performance  appraisals  represent  opinions  on 
behavioral  qualities  that  have  never  been  proven  necessary  for  good 
performance.  The  definition  of  success  is  such  a  loose  concept  that 
supervisors  who  rate  people  as  to  their  success  are  in  fact  rating  many 
different  things.  Studies  on  the  validity  and  reliability  of  performance 
appraisals  have  shown  that  there  are  numerous  errors  which  can  creep  into 
the  system.  There  is  the  leniency  error,  the  awarding  of  a  higher 
evaluation  in  one  or  more  traits  than  the  employee  actually  deserved; 
the  central  tendency  problem  where  raters  evaluate  their  employees 
consistently  as  average;  the  "halo  effect,"  which  is  the  influence  that 

a  rater's  general  impressions  of  an  individual  has  upon  the  ratings  of  that 
individual  on  specific  traits;  and  the  major  problem  of  varying  standards 
between  raters. 

b.  Specifying  a  minimum  level  of  education,  such  as  a  college 
degree,  is  often  done  because  It  appears  to  be  indicative  of  the  "ability 
to  think."  It  is  generally  concluded  that  the  strict  adherence  to  a 
minimum  educational  level  will  not  serve  as  an  effective  means  of  identi¬ 
fying  the  best  workers.  In  fact,  it  may  tend  to  exclude  a  large  number 
of  individuals  who  have  achieved  high,  degrees  of  competence  in  their 
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specific  fields  through  many  years  of  experience.  In  technical  fields, 
though,  a  college  degree  in  the  same  or  related  field  does  serve  notice 
that  one  possesses  formal  technical  knowledge  relevant  to  his  specific 
field  of  endeavor.  An  individual  who  has  become  proficient  in  a  technical 
speciality  through  many  years  of  practical  experience  would  normally  not 
be  considered  an  engineer  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  unless  he 
possesses  technical  knowledge  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  a 
graduate  engineer. 

c.  When  training  and  experience  are  evaluated  sol  ly  on  the  basis 
*>f  a  few  statements  in  a  resume  or  employment  form,  it  completely  omits 
the  qualitative  aspects  of  the  evaluation.  Placing  minimum  requirements 
on  experience  either  by  specifying  a  certain  number  of  years  in  industrial 
experience  or  by  specifying  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a  certain  grade 
level  may  have  an  adverse  effect  of  tossing  aside  the  enthusiastic  and 
educated  younger  employee  who  can  perform  admirably.  If  one  is  too 
particular  in  specifying  experience  requirements  by  emphasizing  the 
quantity  aspects,  e.g.,  x  years  of  experience,  and  not  the  qualitative 
aspects,  the  selection  situation  may  be  loaded  to  produce  nc  better  than 
the  best  of  a  poor  lot. 

4.  Scarce  Resources.  Industrial  engineers  and  price  analysts,  the 
two  most  commonly  desired  functional  specialists  on  Should  Cost  teams, 

are  scarce  commodities.  For  example,  there  are  only  183  price  analysts, 

\ 

at  all  grade  levels,  at  the  seven  AMC  commodity  commands.  The^e  are 
352  persons  classified  as  industrial  engineers,  GS-12  and  above,  and 
they  are  distributed  unevenly  among  the  commodity  commands;  two  commands 
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account  for  over  75  percent  of  the  industrial  engineers,  while  two  other 
conmands  have  less  than  five  each. 

5.  Experiences  of  Team  Chiefs.  Information  obtained  in  interviews 
with  team  leaders  {i.e.,  team  chiefs,  deputy  team  chiefs,  operations 
officers)  of  the  first  eleven  AMC  Should  Cost  teams,  regarding  the  methods 
used  to  select  team  members,  and  their  opinions  as  to  the  adequacy  of  these 
methods,  revealed  the  following: 

a.  The  selection  processes  employed  .0  date  for  staffing  AMC 
Should  Cost  teams  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  characterized  by  a  lack 
of  planning  and  order.  Lack  of  time  has  been  a  major  constraint;  there 
are  few  indications  of  team  leaders  having  spent  considerable  time  in 
reviewing  the  qualifications  of  several  individual:  and  then  selecting 
those  who  appeared  to  be  best  qualified. 

b.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  instances  where  the  team  leader 
has  actually  defined  the  qualifications  beforehand  and  applied  any 

sort  of  merit  rating  or  quantitative  approach  in  selecting  team  members. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  qualifications  were  only  considered  in 
a  qualitative  manner.* 

*An  APRO  study,  The  Should  Cost  Team;  Size  and  Composition,  con¬ 
ducted  in  February  15717 "noted  ftat  the  size  and  mix  of  a  teaim  must  be 
tailored  to  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  problem.  It  concluded 
that  the  "advance  team"  best  allows  this  condition  to  be  met.  The  under¬ 
lying  concept  is  that  an  advance  or  "scout"  team,  consisting  of  the  team 
chief,  deputy  team  chief,  operations  officer,  and  sub-team  chiefs,  having 
physically  reviewed  the  contractor's  operation  and  met  with  contractor 
personnel  and  cognizant  Government  contract  administration  personnel,  will 
be  able  to  logically  identify  areas  for  investigation  that  offer  the  most 
payoff  potential,  develop  a  study  plan  Including  milestones,  and  establish 
resource  requirements,  i.e.,  team  size  and  skill  mix. 
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6.  Conclusions: 

a.  In  attempting  to  relate  the  biographical  data  of  individuals 
who  have  served  on  Should  Cost  teams  to  their  performances,  it  was  found 
that  both  the  employee's  annual  career  appraisal  and  the  team  chiefs' 
evaluations  appear  influenced  by  the  "leniency  error,"  i.e,,  the  awarding 
of  a  higher  evaluation  in  one  or  more  traits  than  the  employee  actually 
deserves.  Consequently,  the  data  base  is  considered  very  suspect.  Since 
the  ability  to  classify  individuals  as  "relatively  successful"  and 
"relatively  unsuccessful"  is  a  prerequisite  to  establishing  an  effective 
personnel  selection  process,  the  lack  of  valid  career  appraisals  is 

a  serious  handicap.  One  observation  resulting  from  the  data  analysis 
is  that  individuals  with  one  or  more  "2's,"  or  lower  scores,  in  their 
last  annual  career  appraisal  should  not  be  considered  for  a  Should 
Cost  team. 

b.  The  value  of  holding  a  training  session,  such  as  the  Should  Cost 
Workshop,  immediately  prior  to  the  in-plant  analysis,  deserves  considerable 
consideration  since  it  possesses  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  skills  test 
while  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  means  of  observing  the  performance  of 
prospective  team  members  in  a  form  of  situational  test. 

c.  While  the  main  objective  of  the  report  is  to  develop 
guidance  for  the  identification  and  selection  of  personnel  to  perform 
Should  Cost  analyses,  two  areas  have  been  noted  which  require  attention 

to  facilitate  the  selection  process:  one  Is  the  establishment  of  a  roster 
of  "top-performers"  within  AMC  to  serve  on  special  projects  such  as  Should 
Cost,  the  other  is  a  conscious  effort  to  uphold  the  image  of  Should  Cost. 
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Guidance  for  the  identification  and  selection  of  personnel  to  perform 
Should  Cost  analyses,  based  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  is  presented 
in  Chapter  V,  Part  C.  This  section  has  also  been  published  as  a  separate 
report  and  has  been  written  in  a  manner  to  facilitate  its  incorporation 
into  the  next  revision  of  AMC  Pamphlet  715-7,  "Should  Cost  Analysis  Guide." 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

A.  Background 

The  A>-my  Materiel  Command  (AMC)  has  seen  fit  to  employ  the  Should 
Cost  analysis  technique  on  eighteen  major  procurements  in  the  last  two  and 
one-hal r  years  and  plans  to  continue  emphasizing  its  application.  This 
technique  is  expensive  in  terms  of  both  cost  and  the  talent  required; 
consequently,  it  should  be  applied  only  where  cost-effectiveness  con¬ 
siderations  justify  its  use.  In  the  past,  Should  Cost  teams  have 
reqjired  the  talents  of  ten  to  thirty  professional  personnel,  ranging 
from  GS-li  through  GS-15  and  Lieutenant  through  Colonel.  The  in-plant 
analysis  normally  lasts  from  four  to  six  weeks.  Including  the  time  expended 
'n  the  planning  phase  prior  to  entering  the  plant,  the  report  writing 
phase  subsequent  to  the  in-plant  analysis  and  the  resultant  negotiation, 
many  members  of  the  team,  especially  those  having  leadership  roles,  may 
spend  up  to  six  months  on  an  individual  study. 

It  is  necessary  that  personnel  performing  the  analysis  be  capable  of 
developing  a  highly  defensible  position  on  which  to  base  the  Government's 
negotiation  objective.  A  second  rate  analysis  will  fail  in  the  real  test  - 
the  contract  negotiation.  Therefore,  the  nature  of  a  Should  Cost  analysis 
requires  that  the  personnel  selected  be  highly  competent,  motivated  and 
inquisitive.  Anything  less  will  be  a  waste  of  resources  and  will  incur 
less-than-first-class  results.  Recognizing  this,  AMC  has  stated  that 
the  objective  of  Should  Cost  analysis  is  to  utilize  the  most  highly  moti¬ 
vated  and  best  available  talent  within  AMC  on  a  team  basis  to  develop 
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realistic  negotiation  objectives  based  on  an  in-depth,  multi-disciplined 
analysis  of  the  contractor's  cost  proposal. 

B.  Purpose 

To  develop  guidance  for  Should  Cost  team  leaders  in  identifying 
and  selecting  the  best  available  talent  for  participation  on  Should 
Cost  teams. 

C.  Scope  and  Methods  • 

Figure  1  depicts  the  common  organization  of  a  Should  Cost  team. 
Depending  upon  the  particular  aspects  of  the  contractor  being  studied 
and  the  size  of  the  proposal  under  analysis,  there  may  be  some  variations. 

Normally,  the  Should  Cost  team  will  have  as  a  minimum,  a  team  chief, 
an  administrative  officer,  three  sub-team  chiefs  and  several  functional 
specialists.  Included  in  the  last  category  will  be  engineers,  primarily 
those  with  an  industrial  engineering  background,  price  analysts,  auditors, 
contract  specialists,  and  management  analysts.  Both  civilian  and  military 
personnel  participate  on  Should  Cost  teams. 

In  undertaking  this  study,  the  initial  intent  was  to  provide  specific 
guidance  in  terms  of  traits,  characteris  ics  and  performance  ratings  that 
might  make  the  selection  process  virtually  automatic.  However,  there  is 
no  perfect  mechanical  solution  to  the  selection  process.  In  a  Should 
Cost  team,  like  in  any  other  business  oriented  venture  requiring  the 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  personnel  with  varied  skills  and  back¬ 
grounds,  staffing  remains  a  major  function  of  the  management  process, 
as  important  as  the  planning,  organizing,  directing  and  controlling  phases. 
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Four  sources  of  data  were  utilized  as  the  basis  for  this  research 
study: 

1.  Literature  on  personnel  selection  procedures  and  techniques. 

2.  Performance  and  biographical  data  for  persons  who  served  on  the 
first  eleven  AMC  Should  Cost  teams. 

3.  Should  Cost  team  chiefs'  appraisals  of  team  members'  performance. 

4.  Interviews  with  individuals  involved  in  the  selection  of  personnel 
for  previous  Should  Cost  teams. 

Cased  on  these  data,  guidelines  for  the  selection  of  Should  Cost  team 
members  have  been  developed.  These  guidelines  are  contained  in  Chapter  V, 
Part  L.  The  guidelines  have  been  written  so  that  they  may  be  furnished, 
independently  of  this  report,  to  newly  designated  team  chiefs.  Also, 
this  format  will  allow  the  guidelines  to  be  readily  incorporated  into 
AMC  Pamphlet  715-7,  'Should  Cost  Analysis  Guide." 

D.  Hectors _I_nMbUi^na  the  Development  of  Selection  Criteria  for  Should 
Cost  Personnel 

1.  Attributes  of  "successful"  employees  contained  in  personnel  and 
business  literature  tend  to  be  written  for  positions  that  do  not  correspond 
to  those  skills  required  on  a  Should  Cost  team.  Also,  many  of  these 
listings  of  traits  and  characteristics  are  essentially  qualitative  in 
content  and  usually  represent  a  concensus  of  opinion  rather  than  being 

the  product  of  a  validated  personnel  research  study. 

2.  To  develop  in  a  valid  manner,  those  characteristics  which 
differentiate  "relatively  successful"  from  "relatively  unsuccessful" 
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performers,  requires  the  existence  of  valid  performance  appraisals. 

A  review  of  annual  performance  appraisals  for  AMC  employ,  indicates  that 
they  are  likely  to  be  biased  toward  the  high  side  by  what  is  known 
as  "leniency  error"  on  the  part  of  the  rater.  A  similar  conclusion 
can  be  made  regarding  performance  appraisals  by  Should  Cost  team  chiefs, 
especially  in  those  instances  where  the  team  chief  and  team  members 
are  from  the  same  command. 

3.  An  inherent  difficulty  in  establishing  characteristics  and 
tangible  factors  for  the  selection  of  Should  Cost  personnel  is  the 
heterogenous  make-up  of  the  teams.  Should  Cost  teams  include  both 
military  and  civilians  (whose  motivation,  and  consequently  performance, 
may  well  differ),  personnel  from  both  within  and  outside  the  activity 
conducting  the  Should  Cost  analysis,  technical  personnel  (engineers  of 
various  disciplines,  price  analysts,  etc.)  and  non- technical  personnel 
(management  analysts,  procurement  analysts,  industrial  specialists,  etc.). 
This  is  further  compounded  by  the  fact  that  some  people  serving  on  Should 
Cost  teams  will  function  in  a  supervisory  capacity  while  others  will  not, 
whether  their  permanent  position  is  or  is  not  supervisory  in  nature. 
Additionally,  both  objectivity  and  continuity  are  continually  emphasized; 
yet  these  two  conditions  are  not  always  compatible.  Continuity,  or 
association  with  a  program,  Indicates  familiarity  which  may  cause  one  to 
be  subjective  in  evaluating  the  program.  Conversely,  objectivity  may 
best  be  achieved  by  lacking  association  with  a  program. 
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CHAPTER  II 

PERSONNEL  SELECTION  -  A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 
An  extensive  survey  of  literature  in  the  fields  of  personnel  admin¬ 
istration  and  industrial  psychology  was  performed.  One  of  the  first 
observations  resulting  from  this  survey  is  that  if  one  looks  long  and 
hard  enough,  he  should  find  something  in  writing  to  support  his  particular 
point  of  view.  Sic  x  and  Ke;daii  recognized  this  problem  in  1956  when  they 
noted  that: 

It  is  apparent  from  even  this  brief  examination  of  the  research 
on  employment  interviewing  that  wide  differences  of  opinion  and 
interpretation  exist  as  to  the  value  of  the  employment  interview. 
Unfortunately,  the  exponents  of  these  divergent  opinions  can  all 
cite  research  evidence  in  support  of  their  respective  views.' 

Also  complicating  the  task  is  the  large  amount  of  literature  available. 
For  example,  Mayfield,  in  a  ten-page  suimary  of  his  comprehensive  review 
of  literature  on  the  selection  interview  cites  88  references.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  he  notes  that  he  reviewed  over  300  articles  since  the  last 
comprehensive  review  was  made  in  1949  and  found  that  over  75  percent  gave 

3 

opinions  while  less  than  25  percent  reported  actual  experimental  studies. 

4 

Dunnette  and  Kirchne*'  in  their  small  book  (235  pages)  cite  222  references. 

One  final  example  of  the  abundance  of  literature  is  that  in  the  book 

^ C.  Harold  Stone  and  William  E.  Kendall,  Effective  Personnel  Selection 
Procedures  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-HaT) ,  fncT ,  1956) ,  p.  2067 

‘'Eugene  C.  Mayfield,  "The  Selection  Interview  -  A  Re-evaluation  of 
Published  Research"  in  Managing  People _a_t  Work,  Readinqs  in  Personnel  by 
Dale  S.  Beach  (ed.)  (New  York: The  MacmiTTi4n  CtifftpanyV  1971) ,  pp .95-99 . 

3Ibid.  p.  86. 

^Marvin  D.  Dunnette  and  Wayne  K.  Klrchner,  Psychology  Applied  to  Industry 
(New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts ,  1965). 
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Managerial  Behavior,  Performance,  and  Effectiveness  by  Campbel 1 ,  Dunnette , 
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Lawler,  and  Weick,  781  references  were  cited. 

Another  problem  in  the  review  is  that  very  little  literature  concerning 
the  selection  process  can  be  found  which  relates  to  the  types  of  skills  that 
are  normally  required  on  a  Should  Cost  team.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
literature  on  blue-collar  workers,  office  workers,  and  managerial  and 
executive  jobs,  but  very  little  on  the  professional  who  functions  in  a 
non-supervisory  or  low-level  supervisory  capacity.  And  when  articles  can  be 
found  citing  the  traits  desirable  in  a  type  of  person  whom  we  might  find 
serving  on  a  Should  Cost  team,  we  find  that  these  are  often  based  on  either 
individual  or  group  opinions  with  no  assurance  as  to  their  validity.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  difficulties  cited  above,  this  chapter  will  attempt  to 
relate  significant  aspects  of  the  various  personal  characteristics  and 
techniques  that  are  commonly  considered  in  a  well-developed  selection 
process  and,  where  possible,  relate  these  findings  to  the  situation  at  hand, 
i.e.,  the  selection  of  Should  Cost  team  members. 

While  thp  following  discussion  may  appear  to  emphasize  the  negative 
aspects  of  many  of  the  selection  devices,  this  is  done  with  a  purpose  - 
to  point  out  that  the  ideal  candidate  is  seldom  seen,  so  it  is  impractical  to 
establish  a  set  of  qualifications  so  rig^V  that  few  applicants  can  meet  them. 
A.  The  Selection  Process 

The  success  of  a  selection  system,  whether  it  be  informal  or  highly 
structured,  depends  basically  on  two  factors:  one  is  the  diversity  of  the 


John  P.  Campbell  and  others,  Managed al  Behavi or .  Performance ,  and 
Effectiveness  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  197(5) ,  pp.  S0()-5?8.~ 
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available  candidates  and  the  other  is  the  extent  to  which  selection  tech¬ 
niques  consistently  measure  characteristics  that  are  actually  related  to 
job  performance.  In  staffing  a  Should  Cost  team,  we  are  looking  f°r  individuals 
who  possess  certain  skills  built  on  knowledge  and  insights  gained  through 
formal  education  and  experience.  These  individuals  need  to  be  knowledgeable 
and  capable  in  certain  specific  functional  areas,  and  they  must  be  motivated 
to  apply  these  abilities  and  skills  to  achieve  results.  Hinrichs  states  that 
this  kind  of  individual  must  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  native  ability, 
which  he  defines  as: 

a  unique  mix  of  innate  intelligence  or  brainpower,  plus  a  certain 
degree  of  creativity  or  the  capacity  to  go  beyond  established 
stereotypes  and  provide  innovative  solutions  to  the  problems  in  his 
everyday  world,  plus  personal  skills  which  make  him  effective  in  his 
relationships  with  his  peers,  his  superiors,  and  his  subordinates.6 

Inherent  in  the  establishment  of  formal  criteria  to  identify  the  best  avail¬ 
able  talent  is  the  fact  that  we  hope  to  also  identify  those  persons  who  are 
considered  marginal  performers  and  should  merit  no  consideration  at  all. 

However,  such  an  objective  also  Incurs  the  risk  of  placing  some  people  in 
this  category  who  would  actually  be  excellent  performers.  Selection  systems 
work  on  the  principle  of  comparing  one  individual  to  a  large  group  of  people 
having  similar  characteristics  and  stating  the  probability  of  his  success 
in  terms  of  the  historic  record  achieved  by  this  group.  Thus,  assuming  that 
an  improved  selection  methodology  is  valid  and  reliable,  it  will  eliminate  a 
large  number  of  potentially  unsatisfactory  employees  (and  some  potentially 
satisfactory  employees)  and  thus  increase  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  sat¬ 
isfactory.  If,  however,  most  employees  selected  without  the  benefit  of  a 

fi 

John  R.  Hinrichs,  High-Talent  Personnel  (New  York:  American  Management 
Association,  1966),  p.  ITT 
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specific  selection  technique  are  satisfactory,  the  chance  of  obtaining 
significant  improvement  by  incorporating  this  additional  technique  into 
the  selection  process  will  be  limited. 

Ij.  Nomination 

Onf*  method  of  identifying  candidates  is  nomination,  either  by  a 
supervisor  or  self-nomination.  The  efficiency  of  these  approaches  is 
questionable.  The  supervisor  who  is  asked  to  nominate  an  employee  to 
serve  on  a  special  project  (a  Should  Cost  study,  in  this  case)  usually 
gets  little  useful  guidance  on  what  is  desired  and  what  the  employee  is 
expected  to  do.  Nor  is  it  to  iiis  advantage  to  nominate  his  best  employee 
even  if  he  does  understand  the  scope  of  the  special  project,  for  his  chief 
reward  will  be  that  he  will  lose  that  employee  for  some  time. 

Self-nomination,  while  it  can  increase  the  number  of  employees  available 
for  consideration,  can  also  be  ineffective,  primarily  because  we  do  net  •'now 
it  the  employees  are  volunteering  because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  involved 
or  for  personal  reasons. 

C .  . ) ob_  Roqui reme n t s :  Defining  the  Job 

industrial  psychologists  and  personnel  administrators  are  in  complete 
agreement  on  one  point:  any  attempt  to  select  personnel  for  a  specific 
assignment  in  ari  orderly,  rational  manner  must  first  be  preceded  by 
defining  the  position.  You  cannot  place  someone  in  a  job  that  will  be  suit¬ 
able  fo^  their  talents  unless  yru  first  know  the  requirements  for  that  job. 
rins  ooint  has  an  imp  rtant  place  in  the  staffing  of  Should  Cost  teams:  one 
must  have  a  reasonable  idea  of  the  team  size  anc  skill  mix  which  will  be 
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required  to  conduct  the  analysis  and  the  specific  tasks  that  comprise  the 
basic  steps  in  the  analysis. 

Donovan  reinforces  the  importance  of  job  analysis: 

...the  starting  point  in  actually  developing  selection  procedures 
and  devices  is  job  analysis  ...  job  analysis  for  selection  purposes 
differs  from  the  analysis  of  duties  and  responsibilities  for 
position  classification.  Not  only  must  ...  [one]  possess  valid 
information  as  to  major  and  minor  duties  performed  in  a  position, 
and  the  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  required,  but  he  also  needs 
to  know  something  about  the  desirable  traits  and  the  relative 
importance  of  each  as  exhibited  by  successful  workers. 7 

Factors  which  are  often  specified  as  job  requirements  include  experience 
education,  responsibility,  persuasive  skill,  ability  to  get  along  with  peopl 
supervision,  writing  skill,  informal  speaking  skill,  initiative,  innovative¬ 
ness  and  concrete  examples  of  demonstrated  performance.  To  establish  too 
rigid  a  set  of  qualifications  however,  which  few  applicants  will  ever  match, 
will  result  in  a  "dream  sheet"  of  little  value. 

There  are  two  general  approaches  to  establishing  job  requirements. 

One  way  is  to  classify  them  as  "minimum  qualifications",  "desirable 
qualifications",  and  "optional  qualifications".  Another  approach  is  to 
establish  a  minimum  requirement  for  each  factor  and  an  upper  limit,  which 


7J.  J.  Donovan  (ed.),  Recruitment  and  Selection  in  the  Public  Service 
(Chicago:  Public  Personnel  Association ,  i"W8j\  p . ~1 3 .  ~On~the  section 
on  "Characteristics  of  Successful  Individuals,"  it  will  be  shown  that  no 
single  set  of  personal  traits  essential  to  jobs  that  are  similar  to  those 
that  are  required  on  a  Should  Cost  team  has  yet  been  established  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  industrial  psychologists  ana  personnel  specialists. 
In  Chapter  III,  the  problem  of  identifying  "successful"  workers  within 
AMC  is  discussed). 


would  be  the  maximum  level  which  one  could  fairly  expect  applicants  to 
attain,  and  then  to  develop  a  rating  scale  for  each  factor. 

D.  Sel_ecti_on_Meth_ods_ 

Dale  notes  that: 

Given  two  or  more  candidates  for  a  job  there  is  no  absolutely 
sure  way  of  selecting  the  best  one.  Whether  the  position  is  that 
of  sweeper  or  vice-president,  the  only  tools  available  are  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  candidate's  past  record,  tests  of  actual  performance 
in  a  trial  situation  (frequently  not  possible),  psychological  tests 
of  various  kinds  and  the  interview.  These  methods  are  not  infallible 
either  separately  or  together.  ...  At  any  rate  no  amount  of  testing 
interviewing,  or  examination  of  past  records,  as  nearly  as  they  can 
be  ascertained,  will  enable  a  company  to  feel  absolutely  sure  that  it 
is  really  getting  the  best  among  the  applicants  who  offer  themselves. 
Certain  errors  may  be  avoided  but  that  is  about  ell  .  .  .  .  This  is 
not  to  sa.y  that  any  part  of  a  selection  process  should  necessarily 
be  omitted,  only  that  there  should  be  greater  emphasis  on  the  most 
important  qualification  for  the  job.  .  .  .  Further,  there  should  be 
less  a  priori  reasoning  in  developing  selection  procedures.  ...  If 
the  obstacle  course  is  so  arranged  that  only  one,  or  at  best  two  or 
three,  candidates  survive  it,  the  man  who  makes  the  final  decision  is 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  handle  the  staffing  part  of  his  manage 
ment  function,  which  in  the  end  is  a  matter  of  judgment  that  can  be 
exercised  only  by  the  manager  himself. 8 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  selection  process  goes  wrong.  It  may 
be  a  case  of  not  enough  information,  or  even  one  of  too  much  information, 
but,  unfortunately ,  information  which  is  not  an  accurate  indicator  of  job 
performance.  Another  cause  may  be  "selective  perception".  This  is  a 
natural  human  characteristic  which  tends  to  place  too  much  emphasis  on 
first  impressions.  Sometimes  the  selection  process  fails  because  a  given 
candidate  has  something  in  his  background  which  either  conforms  to  a  bias 


g 

Ernest  Dale,  Management:  Theory  and  Practice  (second  edition;  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  "Company  ~1 96577  pp.~  373,  "381  &  382. 
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of  the  prospective  employer  causing  the  candidate  to  be  hired,  or  is  in 
conflict  with  the  prospective  employer's  bias,  thereby  causing  the  candidate 
to  be  rejected.  The  selection  methodology  for  hiring  people  is,  unfortunately, 
often  far  less  rigorous  than  the  decision  process  for  purchasing  new 
equipment  or  investing  capital. 

Authorities  in  the  field  of  personnel  administration  readily  agree 
that  ready-made  selection  systems,  without  local  validation  or  local 
comparison  with  alternative  techniques,  succeed  more  on  the  basis  of  luck 
than  on  design.  Selection  programs  must  be  tailored  as  specifically  as 
possible  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  organization  and  the  jobs  which 
are  to  be  filled. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  approaches  to  formal  personnel 
selection:  one  is  the  statistical  approach,  the  other  is  the  clinical 
approach.  Ilinrichs  describes  these  two  approaches  as  follows: 

The  statistical  approach.  The  psychologist  who  is  oriented  to 
the  statistical  approach  says  that  selection  should  be  viewed  as  a 
process  of  evaluating  the  extent  to  which  a  candidate  will  resemble 
currently  successful  employees  in  terms  of  characteristics  which 
research  has  shown  to  be  related  to  success  in  the  organization. 

The  hiring  decision  usually  is  based  on  a  statement  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  selection  factors  evaluated,  the  probability  is  X  that  the 
candidate  will  be  a  successful  employee. 

Whatever  the  technique  used  or  the  selection  inputs  which  are 
evaluated,  the  research  procedures  in  developing  the  statistical 
prediction  are  essentially  similar.  The  inputs  are  quantified  in  some 
form  -  biographical  data,  test  scores,  ratings  which  result  from 
interviews,  credit  references,  school  records,  and  the  like.  These 
data  are  then  used  to  compare  a  group  of  present  employees  who 
have  been  evaluated  as  successful  or  high  producers  with  a  group 
who  are  unsuccessful  or  low  producers.  On  the  basis  of  the 


12 


differences  between  these  two  groups,  a  technique  for  predicting 
success  or  productivity  is  developed,  checked  out  independently, 
and  put  into  use.  Essentially,  the  rationale  says:  'If  present 
more  or  less  successful  employees  have  such  and  such  characteristics, 
the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  hire  people  who  resemble  them  in  that 
they  have  these  same  characteristics.  Over  the  long  run,  if  we  use 
this  procedure,  we  should  hire  more  good  people  than  we  do  bad.' 

The  clinical  approach.  The  psychologist  who  is  clinically 
oriented  views  each  selection  decision  as  an  individual  case.  He 
attempts  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  each  candidate  and 
each  specific  job  and  to  evaluate  these  independently  without 
considering  in  any  way  the  total  pool  of  candidates  available 
or  the  statistical  probabilities  of  group  differences.  He  uses 
his  knowledge  of  people  and  his  experience  to  arrive  at  an  essen¬ 
tially  subjective  judgment  about  the  appropriateness  of  hiring 
each  individual  candidate.  Although  he  may  evaluate  the  same 
data  that  are  used  in  the  statistical  approach,  he  interprets  them 
intuitively  rather  than  comparing  the  candidate  against  statistical 
norms.  9 

In  either  case,  but  especially  in  the  statistical  approach,  one  must 
je  able  to  differentiate  between  the  above-average  and  the  below-average 
employees  currently  on  board  so  that  he  can  attempt  to  hire  new  employees 
with  characteristics  and  traits  that  will  conform  with  those  for  persons 
who  already  are  successful.  In  Chapter  III,  the  difficulty  of  using  this 
approach,  where  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  performance 
ratings,  will  be  discussed. 

In  subsequent  sections,  we  will  look  at  the  various  devices  that  are 
used  for  assessing  individual  differences.  Table  I  presents  a  listing  of 
the  devices  that  are  normally  available  and  the  applicant  characteristics 
that  they  best  describe. 


g 

Hinrichs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  87  &  88. 
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TABLE  I 


Applicant  Characteristics  and  Devices  for  Appraising  Them 


Characteristics 


Know!-  Abili-  Apti-  Person- 

edges  ties  tudes  ality 


Application  Blanks  -  A 

Weighted  Personal  Data  Forms  -  A 

Written  Tests  -  B 

Performance  and  Situation  Tests  -  A 

Personality  and  Interest  Inventories  — 

Ratings  of  Training  ard  Experience  -  A 

Physical  Examinations  - 

Background  and  Reference  Checks  - 

Oral  Examinations  -  A 

Appointment  Interviews  -  A 

Probation  Period  -  A 


A 

A 

R 

B 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


B 

B 

B  B 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  B 


NOTE  -  The  "A"  and  "B"  entries  under  the  various  "Characteristics" 
columns  in  the  above  table  signify  as  follows: 


"A"  indicates  devices  which  attempt  to  measure  the  particular  charac¬ 
teristic. 


"B"  indicates  the  devices  which  research  has  shown  to  be  generally 
best  for  appraising  the  particular  characteristic. 

Source:  J.  J.  Donovan  (ed.),  Recruitment  and  Selection  in  the  Public  Service 
(Chicago:  Public  Personnel  Association,  l$63j\  p.  35ST  ” 
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Two  significant  problems  that  arise  from  using  these  techniques  are  high¬ 


lighted  in  the  following  quotes: 

.  ,  .  .  one  of  the  most  common  errors  in  selection  is  the  failure 
to  relate  the  information  obtained  from  several  methods  effectively 
in  arriving  at  the  final  decision  to  hire  or  not  to  hire.  Too  often, 
predilections  for  or  prejudices  against  particular  selection  methods, 
without  reference  to  their  validity  or  to  the  overall  picture  of  the 
applicant  that  has  been  obtained,  result  in  ignoring  the  results  of 
all  but  one  favored  method.10 

Many  of  the  current  notions  that  find  their  way  into  job  specifi¬ 
cations,  such  as  specific  kinds  and  lengths  of  experience,  recency  re¬ 
quirements,  and  positive  education  requirements,  come  to  be  regarded 
not  simply  as  ways  of  estimating  the  probable  existence  of  a  particular 
desired  ab i 1 i ty r  but  rather  as  the  ability  to  be  sought  itself.  Most 
such  notions  are  still  hypotheses;  in  most  cases  we  have  not  established 
that  persons  who  meet  these  kinds  of  requirements  are  in  fact  superior 
employment  risks. ^ 

After  reviewing  these  appraisal  devices  we  will  then  look  at  the  character¬ 
istics  that  are  most  often  considered  in  personnel  selection  and  that  may 
be  relevant  in  selecting  Should  Cost  team  members. 

E.  Weighted  Application  Blank 

The  weighted  application  blank  is  essentially  the  quantifying  and 
weighing  of  personal -hi story  information  from  an  application  blank  or 
resume  to  provide  a  predictive  score  of  the  applicants'  success  in  a  job. 

According  to  the  American  Management  Association,  "Biographical 
information  blanks  should  be  constructed  by  a  person  professionally  trained 
in  industrial  psychology.  Interview^  with  successful  and  less  successful 
occupants  of  the  job  under  consideration  provide  the  researcher  with  leads 


10  Milton  M.  Handel 1,  Recruiting  and  Selecting  Office  Employees  (New 
York:  American  Management  Association’,  Inc. ,  195b) ,  p.  63. 

^  Donovan,  op.  cit.,  p.  257. 


for  questions.  .  .  .  Through  an  often  complicated  statistical  process, 

optimum  weighting  of  the  item  is  obtained  and  scoring  procedures  are  worked 

out.  The  eventual  user  of  the  questionnaire  is  able  to  score  it  and  interpret 

12 

the  biographical  information  blank  as  if  it  were  a  test." 

Hence,  its  construction  is  built  upon  the  "statistical"  approach  to 
selection;  it  is  not  a  ready-made  test,  but  must  be  developed  in  light  of 
the  particular  situation. 

The  value  of  this  technique  is  contingent  upon  three  key  points;  first, 
the  accuracy  of  the  biographical  data,  secondly,  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  employees  who  perform  jobs  of  a  similar  nature  to  serve  as  a  data  base, 
and  last,  the  foundation  upon  which  personnel  selection  research  is  based; 
namely,  that  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  relatively  successful  and  the 
relatively  unsuccessful  employees. 

“Sir.  —  biographical  inventories  first  came  into  wide  use  about  thirty 

years  ago,  they  have  been  used  in  a  large  variety  of  studies  and  in  many 

select1' on  programs.  Very  often,  a  carefully  developed  typical  behavior 

inventory  based  on  biographical  information  has  proved  to  be  the  single  best 

13 

predictor  of  future  job  behavior." 

The  relative  success  of  the  weighted  application  blank  is  attributed 
largely  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  best  predictors  of  future  behavior  is  past 

12 

Russell  F.  Moore,  (ed.),  AMA  Management  Handbook  (New  York:  American 
Management  Association,  Inc.,  1970) ,  p.  3-112, 

13 

John  P.  Campbell  and  others,  Managerial  Behavior,  Performance,  and 
Effectiveness  (New  York:  McGraw-HlTT  Boo)<  Company,  1$/0),  pp.  145  &  W. 
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behavior.  (This  is  in  contrast  with  personality  tests  where,  as  will  be 
discussed  later,  there  is  no  assurance  that  performance  is  a  function 
of  personality  traits). 

F .  Tests  in  Selection  and  Placement 

"So  much  has  been  written  about  testing,  both  pro  and  con,  responsibly 
and  irresponsibly,  that  anything  more  than  a  ters'  treatment  of  the  subject 
could  easily  become  a  volume  in  itself."^ 

Notwithstanding  this  excellent  advice,  a  brief  review  of  the  suitability 
of  tests  in  the  selection  process  will  be  undertaken.  This  is  necessary 
because  so  many  people,  ignorant  of  •'ne  finer  points  of  personnel  selection, 
immediately  think  of  tests,  especially  personality  tests,  as  being  the  surest 
way  to  go,  primarily  because  of  their  "apparent  objectivity." 

The  subject  of  using  tests,  especially  personality  tests,  for  evaluating 
applicants  is  an  area  that  has  stirred  considerable  controversy  among  the 
personnel  experts.  A  psychological  test  may  be  defined  as  any  method  for 
obtaining  a  standard  sample  of  an  individual’s  behavior  along  with  a  method 
for  systematically  making  predictions  based  upon  that  sample.  Among  the  various 
types  of  psychological  tests  are  intelligence  tests,  performance  tests,  trade 
tests,  aptitude  tests,  and  personality  tests.  A  test,  in  order  to  be  of  value, 
must  possess  validity  and  reliability.  It  is  valid  insofar  as  it  measures  what 
it  is  supposed  to  measure,  and  reliable  insofar  as  it  gives  consistent  results. 
The  most  carefully  constructed  test  is  no  better  in  the  selection  process  than 
the  skill  with  which  it  is  utilized  and  evaluated  and  the  appropriateness  of  the 

14 

Saul  W.  Gellerman,  Management  By  Motivation  (New  York:  American 
Management  Association,  1968),  p.  94. 


criteria  against  which  it  is  validated.  A  test  must  be  built  on  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  skills  and  abilities  that  are  required  for  a  particular  job 
and  must  be  validated  against  the  performance  of  those  personnel  currently 
performing  the  job. 

Psychological  tests  are  usually  applied  as  follows: 

For  a  given  job  we  agree  what  the  marks  of  a  relatively  successful 
and  of  a  relatively  unsuccessful  worker  are.  We  devise  a  very  large 
test  containing  man^,  many  items  (which  we  may  privately  hope  have  some 
relation  to  the  job)  and  test  a  large  group  of  applicants.  Then,  later, 
we  identify  those  who  have  been  successful  and  those  who  have  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful  and  go  back  to  the  original  tests.  We  examine  each  item  individually 
to  see  how  our  successful  and  our  unsuccessful  group  did  on  it.  If,  for 
instance,  80  percent  of  the  ultimately  successful  men  answered  it  correctly 
and  only  20  percent  of  the  unsuccessful  group  did,  we  keep  it  because  it 
discriminates  as  intended.  On  another  item  the  percentages  may  be  differ¬ 
ent.  Let  us  say  that  28  percent  of  the  successful  group  got  it  right 
and  24  percent  of  the  unsuccessful  group  [did].  We  throw  the  item  out  - 
'does  not  discriminate.1  Our  final  product  is  an  aggregate  of  those 
items  that  did  work,  and  we  use  this  (tentatively)  on  the  next  batch  of 
applicants."15 

But  all  does  not  end  there.  In  fact,  many  of  the  problems  just  begin. 

First,  experts  in  the  field  of  testing  demand  a  relatively  large  sample.  If 
only  a  few  employees  are  doing  the  exact  same  kind  of  work,  the  results  will 
have  limited  reliability  for  selecting  future  employees.  Secondly,  if  tests  are 
to  be  used  to  predict  efficiency  of  job  performance,  a  valid  and  reliable 
measurement  of  performance  must  be  available  against  which  to  judge  the  value 
of  the  test.  Thirdly,  no  matter  how  well  the  test  is  constructed,  it  has  no 
inherent  validity  in  itself.  It  is  only  valid  in  relation  to  a  specific  job 


15 

Mason  Haire,  "Use  of  Tests  in  Employee  Selection"  in  Readings  in 
Managerial  Psychology,  by  Harold  0.  Leavitt  and  Lewis  R.  Pondy  (eas'.j 
(Chicago?  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1964),  p.  165. 
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situation  or  a  specific  skill  and  the  validation  process  must  be  a  continual 
one.  Also,  there  are 


very  few  tests  [that]  can  be  taken  over  directly  and  applied  to 
new  situations.  They  must  be  checked  and  rechecked  and  adapted  to 
the  particular  plant.... The  psychologist  who  handles  the  testing 
will  -  and  rightly  so  -  be  very  particular  about  the  ratings  that 
he  will  accept  as  a  criterion  against  which  to  validate  his  tests. 
...The  job  is  not  finished  when  the  test  is  installed.  Just  as  a 
test  for  file  clerks  which  has  done  successful  selection  for 
Company  A  must  be  revalidated  in  Company  B's  case  before  it  can 
be  used  with  safety,  a  test  that  works  today  has  to  be  constant] v 
rechecked  and  validated  to  adjust  it  to  the  changing  situation.16 


Hai^e  also  notes  that  the  easier  a  skill  is  to  measure,  the  less  likely 


it  is  to  be  of  primary  importance  in  the  job  situation,  and  that  a  major 
drawback  of  using  results  from  a  testing  program  is  that  one  becomes  overly 
dependent  upon  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  selection  devices,  to  such 
an  extent  that 


he  no  longer  understands  in  the  same  way  as  before,  why  he  hires 
or  rejects  a  given  individual.  There  is  no  longer  the  same  simple 
relationship  between  the  requirements  of  the  job  and  the  reason  for 
hiring  or  not  hiring.... It  may  be  true  that  what  we  have  done  in 
testing  the  applicant  is  to  simplify  the  employment  decision  by 
regularizing  and  standardizing  the  assessment  of  factors  involved 
in  success  on  the  job.  But  it  often  smacks  so  of  a  convenient  and 
approved  way  to  avoid  the  decision  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  ask 
ourselves  to  what  extent  we  do  have  a  solution  and  to  what  extent 
an  escape?17 

In  a  similar  vein,  Hinrichs  notes  that 

Unless  there  is  continual  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  a  test  score 
is  merely  an  additional  input  to  the  selection  decision,  managers 


Ibid. ,  p.  168. 

Ibid.,  pp.  T64  &  172. 
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sometimes  come  to  accept  the  test  score  as  a  magical  mathematical 
index  which  may  oe  used  routinely  as  a  base  for  hiring.  Quantifi¬ 
cation  of  the  selection  input  is  conceptually  appealing  and,  too 
frequently,  leads  managers  to  neglect  the  difficult  but  vital  job 
of  exercising  informed  judgment.'8 

Nor  is  there  any  assurance  that  tests  will  yield  a  direct  measure  of 

the  ability  in  which  we  are  interested.  Rather,  they  may  yield  scores  which 

are  associated  with  the  ability,  but  where  the  apparent  cause-and-effect 

19 

relationship  is  spurious. 

Personality  tests  deserve  added  comment.  Such  tests  attempt  not  to 

measure  proficiency,  skill  or  ability  but  rather  attempt  to  measure  personal 

traits,  attitudes  and  emotional  qualities  as  cues  to  one's  motivations  and 

work  habits.  One  major  objection  to  personality  tests  is  the  proven  fact 

that  a  candidate  may  either  consciously  or  sub-consciously  slant  his  replies 

in  a  direction  which  he  believes  to  be  most  favorable. 

A  few  quotes  about  personality  tests  will  be  sufficient  to  make  one 

proceed  with  caution  in  recommending  their  use: 

Few,  if  any  [of  the  existing  personality  assessment  devices],  caR  be 
recommended  for  use  as  an  employment  device. 20 

[Personality  tests]...  in  industry...  are  of  considerably  more  value 
as  a  placement  or  counseling  guide  than  as  an  additional  input  to 
the  selection  evaluation.^' 


TTT^ 


.  .  .  there  is  also  immense  difficulty  in  devising  a  test  of  this  kind 
in  such,  a  way  that  the  applicant  cannot  guess  the  answers  that  the 
psychologist  has  decided  are  the  right  ones.  ...  a  test  of  this  kind 
may  work  very  well  for  a  vocational  counselor  whose  clients  are  really 
seeking  to  learn  what  they  are  best  fitted  for,  but  not  at  all  In  a 
situation  where  people  are  trying  to  get  a  job.  An  applicant  cannot 
fake  the  answers  to  intelligence,  aptitude,  or  trade  tests  in  this  way 
....  For  this  reason,  there  is  more  controversy  over  personality 
tests  than  over  the  other  types. 22 

Before  we  go  any  further  Into  the  subject  of  testing,  we  must  face 
the  obvious  question  of  whether  tests  can  be  used  to  determine  what 
kinds  of  motivation  -  and  how  much  -  an  individual  has.  In  most  cases 
I  think  the  answer  has  to  be  no.  It  is  true  that  some  tests  purport  to 
measure  motivation,  or  something,  such  as  personality  traits,  that  Is 
closely  related  to  it.  Whatever  these  tests  measure  has  not,  however, 
substantially  increased  the  accuracy  with  which  selection  systems  are 
able  to  predict  job  performance  -  at  least,  not  in  the  majority  of  cases 
where  their  effect  has  been  properly  weighed.  And  added  accuracy  is, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  only  valid  reason  for  adding  any  procedure  to 
a  selection  system.  In  most  cases,  personality  tests  appear  to  have 
added  nothing  to  a  selection  system  but  a  certain  illusory  assurance 
in  the  minds'of  the  selectors  that  they  are  being  more  "scientific" 
than  they  really  are. 23 

And  regarding  the  feasibility  of  applying  tests  in  general,  the  following 
observations  are  appropriate: 

In  order  to  avoid  the  subtle  persuasion  that  there  is  in  the  idea 
of  psychological  measurement,  it  may  be  well  to  approach  it  this 
way:  Begin  on  the  theory  that  you  do  not  need  and  do  not  want 
selection  tests.  Examine  the  possibilities  carefully  -  their 
assets  and  their  liabilities.  Then  if  you  decide  that  tests  will 
help,  you  are  on  comparatively  safe  ground.  ...  we  mus*  use 
whateve.  techniques  are  available  -  skilled  interviewers,  weighted 
application  blanks,  and  perhaps  even  tests.  But,  by  the  same  token, 
we  must  put  an  increasing  emphasis  on  training,  supervision,  and 
job  requirements,  so  that  we  will  maximize  the  usefulness  of  the 
people  we  do  hi  re. 24 


2? 

Dale,  op.  cit.,  pp.  378  &  379. 
23 

Gellerman,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 
Haire,  op.  cit.,  p.  173. 
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Only  when  a  company  sees  that  it  has  a  problem  '.hat  may  best  be 
solved  by  developing  a  test  program,  should  it  develop  one  -  and 
then  only  if  the  estimated  return  justifies  the  estimated  cost.  .  .  . 
Developing  a  testing  program  should  not  be  a  do-it-yourself  project. 

It  demands  the  use  of  competent,  qualified  personnel  who  are  familiar 
with  the  myriad  of  technical  details  required  for  the  adequate  develop¬ 
ment  and  evaluation  of  selection  devices." 

There  are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  tests  that  an  employer 
can  purchase  to  use  as  an  assist  to  employee  selection.  Employers 
are  fond  of  using  them  because  it  relieves  them  of  some  of  the 
decision-making  responsibility.  The  easiest  ground  rule  to  follow 
here  is  don't,  without  advice  from  a  competent  industrial  psychologist. 
The  claim  that  a  test  measures  intelligence,  supervisory  ability, 
adaptability,  or  any  one  of  dozens  of  other  traits  is  absolutely 
no  indication  that  it  does  so.  The  trained  and  experienced  indus¬ 
trial  psychologist  knows  which  tests  have  worked  well  elsewhere;  he 
knows  how  to  evaluate  the  test  punisher's  claims  of  what  the 
test  will  do;  and  he  knows  how  to  find  out,  factually,  whether 
the  test  will  be  of  value  for  this  particular  organization  with  its 
particular  set  of  employment  needs." 

There  is  one  area  where  the  experts  generally  agree  that  an  employer  may 
develop  his  own  testing  program;  this  is  skill  tests.  While  skill  tests 
generally  refer  to  those  tests  that  measure  clerical  skills  and  the  like, 
certain  situational  tests,  made  a  part  of  an  interview,  can  be  appropriate, 
if  properly  developed.  This  is  discussed  in  the  section  on  interviews, 
where  it  is  also  mentioned  that  the  holding  of  a  training  session,  such 
as  the  Should  Cost  Workshop,  immediately  prior  to  the  comnencement  of  the 
analysis,  may  provide  the  best  form  of  assessing  one's  ability  to  function 
capably  in  a  Should  Cost  environment.  For  these  reasons  and  because  most 
personnel  selected  for  Should  Cost  Teams  to  date  have  bean  considered  to 
have  performed  satisfactorily,  it  is  not  deemed  appropriate  at  this  time 
that  a  formal  testing  program  be  considered  as  a  feasible  technique  for 
selecting  Should  Cost  team  members. 


Beach,  op.  cit.,  p.  102. 
Moore,  op.  cit.,  p.  3-28. 
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G.  References 


The  value  of  contacting  references  whose  names  have  been  supplied  by 

prospective  team  members  is  dibious.  The  same  may  normally  be  said  for 

letters  of  appreciation.  Stone  and  Kendall  note  that 

Letters  of  recommendation  carried  by  an  applicant  are  worthless  in 
obtaining  an  accurate  and  unbiased  appraisal  of  his  personal  character 
or  his  worth  to  an  employer.  .  .  .  Personal  character  references  supplied 
by  the  applicant  must  also  be  discounted  heavily.  .  .  .[and]  There  is 
serious  question.  .  .  as  to  how  much  reliance  may  be  placed  on  any 
written  reply  to  inquiries  addressed  to  references.27 

When  inquiries  of  references  are  to  be  made,  telephone  calls  are  generally 

preferred  over  written  communications  since  there  is  a  tendency  among  many 

persons  not  to  put  unfavorable  comments  in  writing.  The  real  problem  with 

relying  on  references  is  that,  as  one  wit  has  observed,  "Everybody  has 

three  friends."^ 

H.  Interview 

The  interview  is  the  m  *t  universally  used  of  all  selection  techniques 
and  is  often  relied  upon  more  than  any  other  technique.  While  few  would 
recommsr-J  the  hiring  of  an  individual  without  having  interviewed  him  before¬ 
hand,  one  must  question  the  value  of  the  interview,  especially  in  light  of 
the  following  views: 

Any  adequate  survey  of  scientific  evidence  will  show  that  the 
interview  is  an  anachronism  in  psychology,  for  the  preservation  of 
which,  as  an  assessment  device,  there  are  many  excuses  but  few  justi¬ 
fications.  29 
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Stone  and  Kendall,  op .  ci t . ,  pp.  175  &  179. 

28 

Campbell  and  others,  op.  cit. ,  p.  34. 

29 

Donovan,  op.  cit.,  p.  212. 


There  -ire  many  areas  of  interviewing  which  have  been  hardly  touched 
by  research.  .  .  .  Many  psychologists  claim  that  the  addition  of  an 
interview  to  other  validated  selection  devices  in  many  cases  reduces, 
rather  than  increases,  the  final  validity  of  a  selection.  There  are 
data  both  to  support  and  to  contradict  this  point  of  view. 3° 

The  basic  difficulty  of  this  type  of  interview,  as  usually  conducted, 
is  that  it  involves  making  extensive  inferences  from  limited  data 
obtained  in  artifical  situations  by  unqualified  observers. 31 

.  .  .  one  frequently  finds  definite  statements  of  procedures  to  follow 
to  assure  good  selection  interviewing.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  studies  are  available  which  have  been  concerned  with  the  inter¬ 
viewing  process  as  well  as  with  results  per  se,  and  which  have  investi¬ 
gated  the  value  of  such  procedures  and  techniques  in  actual  interview 
situations.  However,  such  studies  are  not  as  cornnon  as  one  would  hope. 
Often  it  turns  out  that  such  statements  of  rules  and  procedures  are 
based  on  generalizations  from  studies  carried  out  in  fields  other  than 
interviewing. 32 

England  and  Patterson  have  suggested:  ".  .  .a  moratorium 

of  books,  articles,  and  other  writings  about  'how  to  interview',  'do‘s  and 

don't 's'  about  interviewing  and  the  like,  until  there  is  sufficient  research 

evidence  about  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  interview  as  an  assessment 

33 

device  to  warrentLsic]  its  use  in  such  work." 

With  such  a  negative  attitude  towards  interviewing,  why  then  is  so  much 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  interview?  A  few  writers  have  suggested  that  the 
interview  is  for  the  sake  of  the  interviewee.  It  is  done  to  give  one  some 
idea  as  to  the  sort  of  situation  into  which  he  might  be  hired.  Most  writ. 
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Milton  M.  Mandell,  The  Selection  Process:  Choosing  the  Right  Man 
for  the  Job  (New  York:  American  Management  Association,  1964 J\  p7  253. 
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Stone  and  Kendall,  op.  cit.,  p.  205. 
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Beach,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 

33  Ibid.,  p.  86. 
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however,  fee.  that  the  interview  is  usually  conducted  for  the  sake 

of  the  interviewer.  He  wants  an  "eyes  on"  evaluation  of  the  candidate  and 

the  interview  carries  with  it  a  large  amount  of  "face  validity"  -  most 

people  feel  they  can  do  a  very  good  job  of  evaluating  an  applicant's  quali- 

34 

fications  if  they  can  just  sit  down  and  chat  with  him  for  a  short  while. 

Where  interviewing  really  fails  is  when  it  is  conducted  on  a  highly 

informal  basis.  In  almost  all  cases  where  a  satisfactory  reliability  for 

the  selection  interview  has  been  reported,  the  interview  has  been  of  a 
35 

structured  form. 

The  trouble  with  unstructured  interviews  is  that  material  is  not  con¬ 
sistently  covered,  the  same  question  is  asked  in  different  forms  to  the 
applicants,  and  much  of  the  information  discussed  is  of  the  factual,  biographical 
type  already  contained  on  the  application  form.  "In  the  usual  unstructured 
employment  interview,  the  interviewer  talks  more  than  does  the  interviewee.  .  . 
This  finding  shows  that  many  interviewers  violate  the  commonly  ated  rule  that 
the  interviewee  should  do  most  of  the  talking.  Unfortunately,  the  rule  itself 
has  little  fa:tual  evidence  to  support  it."  It  is  generally  agreed  by 
researchers  that  interviewers  tend  to  make  their  decisions  early  in  an  unstruc¬ 
tured  interview  and  that  a  great  deal  of  the  decision  is  likely  to  be  based  on 

manner,  facial  expression,  and  personal  appearance  rather  than  on  information 

37 

obtained  during  the  interview. 
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The  use  of  a  structured  interview  will  also  lead  to  a  high  inter-rater 
reliability,  meaning  that  if  one  cannot  interview  all  applicants  personally, 
he  is  in  a  better  position  to  value  the  findings  of  another  interviewer. 

A  variation  to  the  interview  that  might  increase  its  value  would  be  to 
allow  working  level  non-supervisory  personnel  to  participate  in  the  interview, 
for  they  may  be  better  able  to  evaluate  a  candidate's  techniques  and 
professional  skills.  "The  'bench  level'  working  professional  can  very  quickly 
tell  whether  a  potential  candidate  knows  his  field  or  whether  he  is  putting 
up  a  'snow  job,'  whereas  a  manager  will  often  be  less  successful  in  this 
evaluation. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  the  interview  should  stress  questions  which 
might  be  indicative  of  the  applicant's  knowledge  in  a  certain  area.  For 
example,  if  an  industrial  engineer  is  being  interviewed  for  a  position  on 
a  Should  Cost  team,  it  seems  only  common  sense  to  query  him  about  his 
knowledge  of  job  standard,,  work  measurement  techniques,  and  manufacturing 
processes.  Another  variation  that  may  prove  feasible  is  the  group  discussion, 
either  with  a  leader,  or  leaderless,  where  a  small  group  of  industrial 
engineers  might  be  interviewed  jointly  and  presented  with  a  series  of  short 
problems  to  discuss. 

The  leaderless  group  discussion  has  received  a  large  amount  of  favorable 
comments  in  personnel  selection  articles.  The  approach  consists  of  having 

38 
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a  group  of  examinees  carry  on  a  discussion  about  a  selected  topic.  No 

leader  is  appointed  and  the  examiners  do  not  participate,  but  rather  remain 

on  the  sidelines  as  observers.  This  method  provides  a  relatively  unstructured 

but  directed  opportunity  to  observe  applicants'  behavior  in  interaction 

39 

with  other  persons.  Such  situational  tests  are  thought  to  be  one  of  the 

most  effective  techniques  for  the  prediction  of  behavioral  patterns. 

The  essence  of  a  situational  test  is  that  men  are  presented, 
singly  or  in  groups,  with  a  more  or  less  real  problem  to  solve 
and  they  are  observed  as  they  try  to  organize  themselves  to 
grapple  with  it.  They  receive  relatively  little  guidance  or 
instruction  on  how  to  proceed  and  therefore  they  tend  to  become 
preoccupied  with  the  problem  itself  and  to  be  much  less  conscious 
than  they  ordinarily  would  be  of  the  fact  that  they  are  being 
ohserved.  Specially  trained  teams  of  line  managers  act  as 
observers,  rating  the  men's  performance  but  not  aiding  them  or 
questioning  them  as  the  exercises  progress. 

Situational  tests  are  admittedly  only  an  approximation  of 
real  managerial  behavior,  but  they  are  a  much  closer  approximation 
than  most  tests,  interviews,  and  other  oft-the-job  procedures 
can  provide. . .[and  they]  offer  much  better  conditions  for  observing 
and  measuring  a  man's  performance  than  most  on-the-job  contexts 
provide.40 

While  situational  tests  are  mostly  used  in  predicting  managerial 
effectiveness,  it  is  not  difficult  to  visualize  their  applicability  to  the 
Should  Cost  environment.  In  fact,  this  is  possibly  a  very  strong  argument 
for  conducting  training,  such  as  the  Should  Cost  Workshop,  immediately  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  study.  Such  training  sessions  will  provide  the 
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team  leader  with  an  excellent  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  potential 
performance  of  team  members.  The  only  difficulty  here  is  that  it  might  be 
wise  to  actually  have  more  personnel  in  the  training  session  than  will  be 
required  to  perform  the  analysis  so  that  if  individuals  are  to  be  rejected 
on  the  basis  of  their  performance  during  the  training  session,  there  will 
be  trained  alternates  available.  If  the  training  session  is  to  contain 
more  people  than  will  be  on  the  team,  it  would  be  best  to  not  even  decide 
who  will  actually  be  on  the  team  until  after  the  Workshop  is  completed. 

In  this  way,  those  who  desire  to  serve  on  the  team  will  be  motivated  to 
perform  best  during  the  Workshop  and,  hopefully,  their  performance  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  team  leaders. 

The  key  points  that  should  be  remembered  are  that  in  the  best  selection 
programs  the  interview  will  be  only  one  of  a  number  of  selection  methods 
used,  that  structured  interviews  tend  to  have  greater  reliability  than 
unstructured  ones,  that  combining  the  evaluations  of  several  interviewers 
on  a  single  applicant  may  serve  to  reduce  the  bias  of  any  one  interviewer, 
that  allowing  knowledgable  journeymen  to  serve  as  interviewers  may  result 
in  a  better  evaluation  of  technical  skills  and  knowledge  and  that 
interviewing  several  applicants  for  the  same  position,  on  a  group  basis, 
may  provide  valuable  insight  into  leadership  traits  and  problem-solving 
abi  lities. 

I •  Characteristics  of  Successful  Individuals 

In  the  section  on  performance  appraisals,  the  problem  of  defining  success 
or  any  other  measure  of  performance  level  will  be  discussed.  Notwithstanding 


this  problem,  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  conducting  a  survey  of  the 
literature  was  to  determine  what  existing  guidance  there  is  on  those 
characteristics  identifiable  of  "successful"  individuals. 

The  articles  which  do  list  various  characteristics  and  attributes  were 
found  to  not  usually  pertain  to  the  types  of  skills  that  are  required  on 
Should  Cost  teams.  Most  often,  these  studies  relate  to  "blue  collar"  workers, 
clerical  help,  salesmen,  managers,  and  executives. 

Another  problem  with  the  literature  concerning  desirable  qualifications 
is  that  much  of  it  appears  to  be  highly  opinionated  with  little  basis  on 
specific  research.  Oftentimes  the  title  of  the  article  is  indicative  of 
the  opinionated  content.  For  example,  this  review  uncovered  such  articles 
as  "Seven  Executives  You  Should  Never  Hire",  "Executive  Selection:  How 
Many  Points  for  Charm?",  "The  'Effective'  Executive:  What  Qualities  Make 
the  Difference?"  and  "These  Traits  Make  Capable  Executives:  Survey  Shows 
Way  to  Predict  Success  of  Managers". 

Even  those  articles  that  have  a  strong  foundation  on  research  can  be 

highly  inappropriate.  For  example,  O'Donovan  in  "Differential  Extent  of 

Opportunity  Among  Executives  and  Lower  Managers"  concludes  that 

The  research  conducted  for  this  study  confirms  other  findings  that 
suggest  that  our  nation's  executives  are  largely  a  product  of  middle 
and  high  occupational  origins.  Those  executives  today  without  such 
an  advantaged  background  generally  had  a  slower  career  speed  and 
had  to  overcome  a  great  deal  of  obstacles  to  get  ahead.  Even  more 
importantly,  th°  sons  of  unskilled  workers  and  other  working  groups 
tend  to  lack  the  desire  and  motivation  for  high  status  achievement 
in  most  cases.  At  the  outset  of  his  occupational  career,  the  worker 
tends  to  set  a  high  aspiration  level  for  himself  only  if  he  possesses 
the  value  system  of  middle  class  or  higher  social  origins.  Without 
this  type  of  background,  he  may  often  lack  not  only  technical 
qualifications  for  high  status  positions,  but  he  tends  not  to  be 
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exposed  during  his  childhood  to  the  values  which  are  associated 
with  that  type  of  behavior  leading  to  corporate  promotion.  .  .  . 

In  short,  the  person  who  does  not  actively  desire  high  status 
achievement  is  less  likely  to  attain  it.  These  values  are 
related  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  individual.  Therefore, 
the  occupational  origins  of  individuals  are  highly  related  to 
subsequent  career  level  achievement. 41 

To  advocate  such  an  "anti-Horatio  Alger"  approach  and  suggest  that  family 

status  be  an  important  criterion  for  selection  on  Should  Cost  teams  would 

be  laughable  from  the  outset. 

To  further  emphasize  the  futility  of  trying  to  rely  upon  the  literature 
for  identifying  characteristics  that  might  be  appropriate  to  Should  Cost 
team  members,  several  articles  will  be  quoted. 

Marvin  lists  ten  "checkpoints"  which  he  believes  call  attention  to 

capabilities  critical  to  effective  action.  These  checkpoints  which  "help 

a  man  highlight  his  strengths  and  weaknesses.  ...  are  drive,  responsibility, 

analytical  ability,  creative  capacity,  foresight,  communicative  skills, 

42 

technical  proficiency,  sociability,  resourcefulness,  and  judgment." 

The  literature  of  executive  development  '.s  loaded  with 
efforts  to  define  the  qualities  needed  by  executives,  and  by 
themselves  these  sound  quite  rational.  Few,  for  instance,  would 
dispute  the  fact  that  a  top  manager  needs  good  judgment,  the 
ability  to  make  decisions,  the  ability  to  win  respect  of  others, 
and  all  the  other  well-worn  phrases  any  management  man  could 
mention.  But  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  successful  managers 
in  any  company  to  see  how  enormously  their  particular  qualities 
vary  from  any  ideal  list  of  executive  virtues. 43 
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Philip  Marvin,  Management  Goals  (Ho.iewood,  Illinois:  Dow  Jones- 
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One  study  did  an  intensive  survey  of  the  literature  on  what  factors 


contributed  to  managerial  success  and  noted  that 

The  various  lists  of  desirable  managerial  traits  gleaned  from 
these  many  sources  seem  to  include  just  about  every  human  virtue. 
Below  is  a  short  summary  of  personal  qualities  said  to  be  necessary 
for  managerial  effectiveness:^ 

Able  to  sustain  defeat  Extraverted 

Alert  Fearful  of  failure 

Ambitious  -  achievement-oriented  Group-oriented 

Assertive  Honest 


Capable  of  good  judgment 

Competi ti ve 

Concrete 

Creative 

Decisive 


Intelligent 

Mentally  healthy 

Optimistic  and  confident  (as  a 
cover-up  for  fear  of  failure) 

Pragmatic 

Predictafe 


Dedicated 


Reality-oriented 


Dynamic  Self-controlled  but  defensive 

Emotionally  stable  Tolerant  of  frustration 


Energetic 

The  authors  observed,  as  this  report  has,  that  while 

.  .  .  it  is  informative  to  consider  briefly  the  essence  of  these 
conjectures  as  a  prelude  to  our  discussion...  The  business 
literature  is  full  of  commentary,  speculation,  and  expressions 
of  opinion. . .[that]  are  nearly  always  based  on  insufficient 
evidence  -  ranging  from  anecdotes  derived  from  personal  ex¬ 
periences  to  results  of  opinion  surveys  and  managerial  appraisal 
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programs...  Listing  qualities  is  an  appealing  pastime,  but 
the  trait  descriptions  are  loosely  defined,  and  they  do  riot 
pinpoint  with  sufficient  precision  the  behavioral  elements 
making  up  effective  management. 45 

While  the  above*  quotes  relate  primarily  to  the  identification  of 
potential  managers  or  executives,  in  our  survey  of  literature  we  finally 
found  listings  of  qualifications  for  some  of  the  skills  likely  to  be 
required  on  Should  Cost  teams.  However,  the  sources  were  not  books  on 
industrial  psychology  or  personnel  selection,  but  rather  handbooks  on 
industrial  engineering  and  manufacturing  engineering. 

Management  must  be  concerned  with  the  basic  characteristics 
of  those  who  will  do  industrial  engineering  work  in  the  company. 
Naturally,  intelligence  is  one  of  the  basic  characteristics  re¬ 
quired.  It  should  be  coupled  with  an  analytical  type  of  mind  and 
a  mechanical  and  computational  background,  ability  and  under¬ 
standing.  The  successful  industrial  engineer  must  be  tenacious 
in  seeking  correct  solutions  to  the  problems  under  study.  At 
the  same  time,  he  must  be  patient  and  understanding  toward  the 
thinking  and  viewpoints  of  others.  He  must  be  able  to  write  well 
and  concisely  and  express  himself  simply  and  clearly. 46 

The  Manufacturing,  Planning  and  Estimating  Handbook  lists  qualifications 
for  several  skills,  and  observes  that  "While  a  successful  manufacturing 
analysis  is  dependent  on  many  factors,  the  qualifications  of  the  analyst 
are  the  most  vital  to  its  success.  The  analysts  must  have  a  broad 
background,  particularly  in  analytical  procedures  of  observation,  recording 
and  organizing  of  information."47  Other  characteristics  required  include 


Ibid. ,  pp.  6-8. 

46  H.  B.  Maynard  ( ed . ) ,  Industrial  Engineering  Handbook  (second  edition; 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1353),  pp.  1-47. 
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Frank  W.  Wilson  and  Philip  D.  Harvey  (eds.),  Manufacturing  Planning  and 
Estimating  Handbook  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1963),  p.  2-27 
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an  objective  mental  attitude,  ("familiarity  with  a  particular  matter 
tends  to  sponsor  a  sense  of  complacency"),  an  inquiring  mind,  and  good 
writinq  ability. 

For  an  engineer  who  desires  to  attain  a  managerial  position,  the  Handbook 

states  that  "The  qualities  of  a  good  engineer  that  are  desirable  also  as 

managerial  quantities  [sic]  have  been  penetratingly  examined  by  Given: 

[they  include]  structural  v.sualization. . .imagination. . .analytical  power... 

49 

mathemati cal  ability... producti vi ty . . . courage. . . i ntegri ty . . . 1 eadershi p" . 

For  an  estimator  the  Handbook  states  that 

....it  appears  that  the  candidates  for  cost  estimator  should  possess 
many  of  the  following  traits  and  background: 

1.  The  ability  to  reason  scientifically. 

2.  The  analytical  mind  of  an  engineer. 

3.  A  minimum  of  2  years  of  engineering  training,  formal  or  equivalent. 

4.  Education  and  experience  in  motion  and  time  study  and  methods  analysis. 

5.  General  accounting  through  manufacturing  cost. 

6.  Toolroom  experience,  tool  design  experience,  and  tool  troubleshooting. 

7.  Process  planning  experience. 

8.  General  knowledge  of  material  composition  and  metallurgy. 

9.  Last  and  probably  most  Important,  he  snoula  know  his  plant's  machine 

50 

capabilities  and  limitations." 


Ibid.,  pp.  1-22  &  1-23. 
^  Ibid. ,  pp.  3-4  and  3-5. 
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After  compiling  this  extensive  list,  the  Handbook  then  states  that  "These 

qualifications  of  an  estimator  are  developed  through  long  years  of 

experience.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  an  individual 

51 

with  such  expei ience,  and  companies  must  therefore  settle  for  less." 

The  idea  that  one's  ability  in  a  given  position  is  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  possession  of  certain  qualities  and  that  the  presence  or  absence 
can  be  assessed  during  the  selection  process  has  been  described  as  the 
"fallacy  of  determinism."^ 

The  difficulties  that  result  from  the  mere  listing  of  desirable  traits 
and  attributes  are  best  summarized  by  Gellerman: 

'egin  with,  many  companies  still  have  a  predilection  for  rating 
their  managers  in  terms  of  a  list  of  adjectives  that  are  somebody's  idea 
of  what  a  manager  ought  to  be  like.  These  usually  sound  like  a  grown¬ 
up  version  of  the  Boy  Scout  Oath:  Instead  of  being  brave,  clean,  and 
reverent,  the  manager  is  typically  expected  to  be  decisive,  articulate, 
and  aggressive  -  or  some  other  combination  of  qualities  that  one  can 
hardly  quarrel  with.  Aside  from  the  unlikelihood  that  any  mortal  manager 
will  ever  be  found  who  can  look  good  if  measured  honestly  against  such 
sterling  criteria,  there  are  serious  weaknesses  in  the  adjective 
approach.  For  one  thing,  the  words  mean  different  things  to  different 
people  and  so  lead  inevitably  to  a  hash.  Further,  the  adjectives  are 
usually  rather  obviously  loaded  in  a  positive  or  negative  direction, 
so  that  merely  checking  them  becomes  a  sweeping  judgment  of  the 
individual  rather  than  a  sharply  etched  portrait  of  one  aspect  of 
a  man.  This  leads  managers  to  avoid  'indictments'  by  giving 
nearly  everyone  a  strongly  positive  rating.  While  this  is 
understandable,  it  makes  the  ratings  nearly  useless.  Finally, 
the  adjective  approach  often  fails  to  meet  the  test  of  relevance. 


pp.  3-5. 
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Gellerman, 


op.  cit. 


p.  85. 
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That  is,  the  qualities  described  are  not  always  crucial  to  assessing 
the  value  of  a  man's  services,  and  the  adjectives  nearly  always 
omit  qualities  that  are  more  important  than  those  they  include.53 

As  Hinrichs  has  noted,  the  talent  that  we  might  desire  on  a  Should  Cost 

team  is  "a  blending  of  capacity  of  knowledge  and  of  drive  or  motivation. 

Thus  it  is  not  one  single  trait  or  attribute  but  a  combination  which  in  large 

measure  must  be  evaluated  by  intuition  and  clinical  judgment.  No  formula 

for  specifying  the  exact  optimal  nix  of  intelligence,  knowledge,  and 

motivation  could  be  determined  even  if  these  individual  attributes  could 

be  precisely  measured.  ...  As  a  result,  a  high  degree  of  judgment, 

5/1 

intuition  and  guess-work  is  inevitable  in  selection."  r 

Thus  the  value  of  a  Should  Cost  study  will  depend  on  what  its  members 
accomplish  both  individually  and  as  a  group,  not  on  the  traits  and 
characteristics  that  might  describe  them. 

If  the  identification  of  attributes  is  of  such  questionable  value,  what 
factors,  then,  can  we  look  for  in  selecting  personnel  for  the  Should  Cost 
tc-am?  Hinrichs  suggests  the  following: 

1.  What  the  candidate  has  done  so  far  in  his  life  -  his  prior 
accomplishments  at  work,  in  school,  with  his  family,  and  in  his  extra¬ 
curricular  activities. 

2.  His  knowledge  -  his  education,  training,  experience,  self- 
assimilated  knowledge,  as  an  Indication  of  what  he  can  do. 

3.  His  capacity  to  learn  and  grow  -  his  intelligence  and  aptitudes. 

4.  His  motives  and  drives,  his  interests,  his  physical  and  mental 
health  and  stamina,  as  indicators  of  what  he  will  do. 

53  Ibid..  P.  138. 

54 

Hinrichs,  op.  cit.,  p.  90. 
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Fortunately,  the  key  elements  of  these  criteria  are  readily  observable 
and  subject  to  evaluation:  previous  performance  and  knowledge. 

Capacity  and  the  "will  do"  factors  are  crucial,  to  be  sure,  but 
usually  they  have  in  large  measure  already  manifested  themselves  in  the 
man's  accomplishments  and  attained  knowledge.  So  the  major  emphasis 
should  be  on  a  complete  and  reliable  evaluation  of  the  candidate's 

background. 

Katz,  in  an  article  of  some  vintage,  but  which  is  still  often  quoted, 

has  concluded  from  his  analysis  of  the  "skills  of  an  effective  administrator" 

that  performance  depends  on  fundamental  skills  rather  than  personality  traits. 

These  skills  are  classified  as  technical  skill,  human  skill,  and  conceptual 

skill.  Technical  skill  involves  specialized  knowledge,  analytical 

ability  within  that  speciality,  and  facility  in  the  use  of  the  tools  and 

techniques  of  the  specific  discipline.  Human  skill  is  primarily  concerned 

with  working  with  people,  and  conceptual  skill  involves  the  ability  to  see 

the  enterprise  as  a  whole.  Katz  notes  that  at  the  lower  levels  the  major 

need  is  for  technical  and  human  skills  and  at  higher  levels,  the  administrator's 

effectiveness  depends  largely  on  human  and  conceptual  skills.  It  is  his 

contention  that  the  three-skill  approach  makes  trait  testing  unnecessary 

and  substitutes  for  it  procedures  which  examine  a  man's  ability  to  cope 

57 

with  the  actual  problems  and  situations  which  he  will  find  on  his  job. 


As  stated  previously,  the  two  problems  that  concern  any  appraisal  method  are 
validity  and  reliability.  Validity  concerns  the  degree  to  which  the  appraisal 

55  Ibid.,  p.  93. 

Robert  L.  Katz,  "Skills  of  an  Effective  Administrator,"  Harvard  Business 
Review,  XXXIII  (January  -  February,  1955),  9-10. 

57  Ibid.,  pp.  13-14. 
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method  actually  measures  what  it  was  designed  and  supposed  to  measure. 

Reliability  refers  to  the  degree  of  consistency  of  measurement  provided  by  the 

appraisal  method.  Lack  of  validity  and  reliability  in  appraisals  is  difficult 

58 

to  detect  and  even  more  difficult  to  correct. 

Studies  on  the  validity  and  reliability  of  performance  appraisals  have 
shown  that  there  are  numerous  errors  which  can  creep  into  the  system.  There 
is  the  "leniency  error,"  the  awarding  of  a  higher  evaluation  in  one  or  more  traits 
than  tne  employee  actually  deserved;  the  "central  tendency"  problem  where  raters 
evaluate  their  employees  consistently  as  average;  the  "halo  effect,"  which  is 
the  influence  that  a  rater's  general  impression  of  an  individual  has  upon  the 
ratings  of  that  individual  on  specific  traits;  and  the  major  problem  of 
varying  standards  between  raters.  One  study  even  disclosed  that  raters  who 
have  been  at  their  grade  level  for  lour  years  or  more  show  a  consistent  tendency 
to  give  more  lenient  ratings  than  raters  who  have  been  at  their  grade  level 
for  three  years  or  less.59 

Some  supervisors  find  it  difficult  to  be  critical  in  the  performance 
appraisals  either  because  they  feel  that  poor  performance  reflects  morr  on  their 
supervisory  ability  than  on  the  individual,  or  because  they  find  it  very  difficult 
to  tell  an  employee  formally  that  he  Is  marginal.  Also  different  raters  vary 
greatly  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Information  called  for  on  the  rating  sheet. 

58 

Robert  J.  Bogan,  "An  In-Depth  Analysis  of  the  Uuted  States  Air  Force 
Officer  Performance  Appraisal  System"  (unpublished  research  report,  Air  University, 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama,  1969),  p.  47. 

59 

Mandell ,  The  Selection  Process:  Choosing  the  Right  Man  for  the  Job,  p.  283. 


One  study  offers  two  quotes  which  cast  further  skepticism  about 
performance  appraisals. 

'Generally  speaking,  low  grade  supervisors  tend  to  attract 
and  to  favor  low  grade  men.  Their  most  favorable  reports  may  be 
expected  to  concern  subordinates  much  like  themselves,  who  offer 
little  potential  rivalry.  A  keenly  intelligent  applicant  placed 
under  such  a  supervisor  is  often  quickly  classified  as  a  'smart 
aleck'.  Thus,  there  may  be  an  unlooked-for  wastage  of  manpower, 
in  which  technical  fitness  is  not  an  issue.' 

'The  rating  is  purely  subjective,  so  long  as  its  limitations 
are  recognized  it  adds  some  Information  and  balance.  It  is 
frequently  used  by  employers  as  the  sole  guide  in  management 
selection  -  which,  in  our  experience,  is  as  primitive  as  substituting 
a  chunk  of  buffalo  tallow  for  a  thermometer.  Both  will  tell  you 
whether  it  is  hot  or  cold,  but  only  one  will  tell  you  how  hot  or 
how  cold  it  is. *60 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  performance  appraisals  being  of  questionable 
value  is  that  many  times  they  request  opinions  on  behavorial  qualities  that 
have  never  been  proven  necessary  for  good  performance.  Also,  the  definition 
of  success  is  such  a  loose  concept  that  supervisors  who  rate  people  as  to 
their  success  are  in  fact  rating  many  different  things. 

Personnel  experts  are  now  advocating  that  more  weight  be  given  to  actual 
performance  and  results  on  the  job,  and  less  to  personality  traits.  Gellerman 
has  noted  that 

Performance  ratings  are  too  often  compounded  of  the  'chemistry'  of 
inter-personal  reactions  more  than  of  dispassionate  measurements  of  what 
a  man  has  accomplished.  .  .  .  It  \s  not  that  the  search  for  newer,  more 
sophisticated  predictors  needs  to  be  pressed  much  further  at  this  time. 

The  problem  is  rather  that  we  are  not  really  sure  which  of  our  available 
predictors  are  worth  the  investment  of  time,  money,  and  talent  to  develop 
them  further.  We  won't  know  until  much  better  performance  criteria  are 
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Mandell,  Recruiting  and  Selecting  Office  Employees,  p.  121. 


developed  to  replace  the  ones  we  have  today  -  better  in  the  sense  of 

being  reasonably  precise  and  Independent  of  anyone's  personal  judgment. 

In  Chapter  III,  the  shortcomings  of  the  performance  appraisal  systems 
used  within  the  Department  of  Amy  for  civilian  personnel  will  be  discussed. 

But  it  is  noted  here  that  the  Army's  performance  appraisal  system  appears 
to  be  less  objective  than  those  used  in  industry,  and  there' is  no  indication 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  upgrade  the  objectivity  of  the  Army's  personnel 
ratings  or  to  achieve  consistency  of  ratings  among  the  vast  number  of  raters. 

K.  Education 

The  relationship  of  educational  level  to  job  performance  is  one  that  has 
received  much  comment  but  little  resolution.  Miller  has  stated  that  we  are 
becoming  "a  credential  society,  r  which  one's  educational  level  is  more 
important  that  what  he  can  do....  All  of  us  know  of  individuals  who  cannot 
get  jobs  that  they  would  he  able  to  perform  well  because  they  lack  the  appro¬ 
priate  credentials  -  whether  it  is  a  high  school  diploma  or  a  Ph.D....  few 

companies  even  know  the  connections  between  the  educational  level  of  their 

62 

employees  and  their  performance."  It  is  Miller's  contention  that  more 
attention,  especially  in  Civil  Service  hirings,  should  be  given  to 
experience  and  performance. 

Livingston,  in  a  recent  article  in  Harvard  Business  Review  entitled 
"Myth  of  the  Well-Educated  Manager,"  questions  strongly  the  benefit  of  academic 
achievement  as  a  measurement  of  management  potential.  Livingston,  who  has 

61  Gellerman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  76,  136,  137. 
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S.  M.  Miller,  "Breaking  the  Credentials  Barrier"  in  Managing  People 
at  Work.  Readings  in  Personnel  by  Dale  S.  Beach  (New  York:  The  Macml Ilian 
Company,  1971},  pp.  71  &  72. 
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served  as  chief  executive  of  both  Logistics  Management  Institute  and  Harbridge 
House,  Inc..  hits  hardest  at  the  value  of  the  Master  of  Business  Administration 
(MBA)  degree,  but  also  questions  the  significance  of  academic  achievement 
at  the  undergraduate  level.  He  states  that  "experience  is  the  key  to  the 
practitioner's  skill"  and  "until  managerial  aspirants  are  taught  to  learn 
from  their  own  first-hand  experience,  formal  management  education  will  remain 
second-handed."  0  While  Livingston  is  looking  primarily  at  managers,  Dalton 
and  Thompson  have  looked  at  engineers  in  particular  and  have  concluded  that 

r  * 

the  performance  of  engineers  peaks  in  their  middle  to  late  thirties.  4 

Although  their  study  locked  primarily  at  design  and  development  engineers, 

they  note  that  "Questions  about  management  obsolescence  are  very  much  in  the  air 

today  and  we  have  often  been  asked  whether  the  same  kind  of  age/ performance 

curve  is  found  outside  the  field  of  engineering.  Our  answer  is  that  we  do  not 

know  yet,  but  preliminary  evidence  suggests  that  this  may  indeed  be  the  case."®5 

Also  of  interest  is  their  observation  about  the  importance  of  continuing 

education:  "When  we  correlated  performance  rankings  of  engineers  with  courses 

taken  in  the  previous  three  years,  there  was  no  relationship.  In  nearly  al1 

Gfi 

age  groups,  the  courses  did  not  seem  to  help." 

53  J.  Sterling  Livingston,  "Myth  of  the  Well-Educated  Manager,"  Harvard 
Business  Review  IL  (January-February ,  1971),  pp.  85  &  89. 
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Gene  W.  Dalton  and  Paul  H.  Thompson,  "Accelerating  Obsolescence  of 
Older  Engineers,"  Harvard  Business  Review,  IL  (September-October,  1971),  p.  57. 

65  Ibid. ,  p.  67. 
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What  is  it  then  that  makes  a  certain  level  of  academic  achievement 
become  a  prerequisite.  One  student  of  this  problem  has  concluded  that  the 
real  significant  difference  between  a  college  graduate  and  a  non-college 
graduate  is  the  "potential  to  grow,'  and  having  completed  a  college  curriculum 
indicates  an  "ability  to  think  An  individual  who  has  become  proficient 
in  a  technical  speciality  through  many  years  of  practical  experience  would 
normally  not  be  considered  an  engineer  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word, 
unless  he  possesses  technical  knowledge  of  other  engineering  work  as  might  be 
reasonably  expected  of  a  graduate  engineer.6'7 

Donovan  has  noted  that  "Colleges  differ  tremendously.  They  adhere  to  no 
recognizable  standards,  offer  no  uniform  courses  from  college  to  college,  and 
vary  widely  in  regard  to  level  of  work  required.  A  college  degree  means 
essentially  that  the  holder  has  served  four  years,  has  conformed  to  the  demands 
of  a  particular  institution,  and  has  done  some  work,  more  or  less  intellectual, 

go 

at  levels  which  are  unspecified  and  largely  indeterminate." 

If  one  is  to  place  emphasis  on  a  certain  educational  level,  he  must  also 
be  concerned  with  the  relationship  of  the  educational  speciality  to  the 
individual's  current  job.  For  example,  if  we  are  looking  at  two  price  analysts, 
one  with  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees  in  English  literature  and  the  other 

67  William  A.  Brummer,  "Determination  of  Manpower  Requirements  for 
Scientists  and  Engineers"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis.  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology,  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  1969),  pp.  46  &  47. 
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with  only  sixty  hours  of  business  administration  courses  and  no  degree,  there 
is  obviously  no  assurance  that  the  former's  education  benefits  him  more  on  the 
job  than  does  the  latter's. 

Also  of  concern  is  the  fact  that  when  specifying  educational  levels, 
too  high  a  criteria  may  severely  reduce  the  number  of  applicants  available. 

As  an  example,  to  recommend  that  all  procurement  specialists  and  price  analysts 
serving  on  Should  Cost  teams  possess  a  Master's  degree  would  be  impractical 
since  only  73  of  1,764  personnel,  GS-12  and  above  in  AMC,  with  current  procure¬ 
ment/price  analyst  experience,  have  advanced  degrees.  Specifying  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  an  engineering  curriculum  for  engineers  serving  on  Should  Cost  teams 
would  seem  feasible  since  their  school  studies  are  more  relevant  to  later 
work  than  is  true  for  non-engineers.  Also,  within  AMC,  80  percent  of  the 
nearly  8,000  engineers  assigned  to  the  commodity  commands  are  college  graduates. 
However,  less  than  cne-third  of  the  2500  individuals  currently  serving  in 
procurement/price  analysts  jobs  possess  college  degrees.  For  industrial 
specialists  within  the  AMC  commodity  commands,  less  than  15  percent  (69  of  517) 
possess  college  degrees. 

Obviously  then,  the  striict  adherence  to  a  minimum  educational  level  will 
not  serve  as  an  effective  means  of  identifying  the  best  workers.  In  fact,  it  may 
tend  to  exclude  a  large  number  of  individuals  who  have  achieved  high  degrees 
of  competence  in  their  specific  fields  through  many  years  of  experience.®^ 


One  commercial  firm,  a  leader  in  the  food  service  business,  has 
applied  the  educational  requirement  in  reverse;  they  look  mainly  for  college 
drop-outs.  The  personnel  director,  himself  a  drop-out,  says  "It's  difficult 
to  find  a  college  graduate  who's  willing  to  get  his  hands  dirty.  The  guy  we 
want  didn't  finish  college  and  knows  he  has  to  work  a  little  harder  to  keep  up 
with  his  classmates  who  got  their  sheepskins."  ["Danner  Feasts  on  Food  Franchising  " 
Business  Wc-eK,  no.  2199  (October  23,  1971),  120.] 
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L .  Experience 

Relying  on  experience  as  an  indicator  of  whether  an  individual  possesses 
certain  skills  is  a  dangerous,  but  necessary,  part  of  the  selection  process. 
This  is  especially  true  when  selecting  Should  Cost  team  members,  for  the 
proven  ability  to  perform  complex  engineering  or  accounting  tasks  is  a 
definite  asset.  The  real  hang-up  in  evaluating  experience  comes  when  we 
try  to  substitute  experience  for  education. 

Experience  is  important  for  it  combines  background,  training,  and 
practice;  and  sound  .iudgment  calls  for  all  three.  But  when  reviewing 
experience,  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  real  experience 
<nd  seniority,  for  what  seems  to  be  similar  experience  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  may  have  benefited  two  individuals  differently.  Fiv*  years  of 
experience  may  represent  a  steady  accession  of  new  and  valuable  abilities 
and  talents  for  one  individual,  but  for  another,  it  may  be  merely  the 
equivalent  of  one  year  of  skills  repeated  five  times. 

When  training  and  experience  are  evaluated  solely  on  the  basis  of  a 
few  statements  in  a  resume  or  employment  form,  it  completely  omits  the 
qualitative  aspects  of  the  evaluation.  Qualitative  data  often  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  either  by  contacting  previous  supervisors  or  by  questioning  the 
applicant.  Relying  on  employers  may  be  hazardous  for,  in  essence,  one 
may  be  transforming  the  employer  into  an  examiner  whose  attitudes  and 
capacities  are  unknown. 

Powell  in  Personnel  Administration  in  Government  notes  that  while 

Widely  used  in  industry,  the  practice  of  collecting  qualitative 

information  from  former  employers  may  have  doubtful  value  in  public 


service.  .  .  because  of  the  questionable  validity  of  ratings  thus 
obtained.  .  .  .  Emphasis  must  be  put  on  the  apparent  nature  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  [unassembled]  training  and  experience  test.  Research 
on  the  point  is  almost  nonexistent  and  not  especially  comforting 
to  the  test  analyst.  In  one  investigation  with  arresting  results,  thirteen 
trade  jobs  and  three  professional  jobs  were  studied.  When  experience 
and  training  ratings  were  correlated  with  later  supervisory  evaluations 
of  job  performance,  the  results  exhibited  no  significant  relationship. 

So  varied  are  work  situations  and  so  correlated  is  job  performance 
with  the  particular  characteristics  of  particular  job  contexts  (the 
nature  of  the  boss,  colleagues,  traditions  of  the  agency,  and  so  forth) 
that  it  seems  a  plausible  thesis  to  consider  specific  training  and 
experience  to  be  frequently  overvalued,  especially  in  lower  level 
positions.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  may  itself  be  regarded  as  a 
test  of  ability  to  learn  if  -  and  the  'if'  must  be  stressed  -  there 
is  opportunity  to  appraise  qualitative  aspects  of  the  work  experience. 

Placing  minimum  requirements  on  experience  either  by  specifying  a 

certain  number  of  years  of  industrial  experience  or  by  specifying  a  certain 

number  of  years  at  a  certain  grade  level  may  have  an  adverse  effect  of  tossing 

aside  the  enthusiastic  and  educated  younger  employee  who  can  perform  admirabl  . 

Also,  when  considering  employees  who  have  had  many  years  of  industrial 

experience  for  participation  on  Should  Cost  teams,  one  might  be  concerned 

with  their  reason  for  having  sought  Government  employment  in  the  first 

place.  An  employee  with  20  years  Industrial  experience  who  entered  into 

Government  employment  at  the  GS-9  or  6S-11  level,  may  have  been  "burned  out" 

when  he  was  hired,  and  consequently  has  less  capability  than  an  individual 

with  only  five  years  of  industrial  experience,  or  even  none  at  all,  who  has 

been  rising  fast  through  Government  service. 


70  Norman  John  Powell,  Personnel  Administration  in  Government  (Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  IncT,  1356),  pp.  262-264. 
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In  short,  if  you  get  too  particular  in  specifying  experience  requirements 
by  emphasizing  the  quantity  aspects,  e.g.,  x  years  of  experience,  and  not  the 
qualitative  aspects,  you  may  load  the  selection  situation  to  produce  no  better 
than  the  best  of  a  poor  lot. 

In  an  article  previously  mentioned  in  the  section  on  education,  Dalton  and 
Thompson  report  on  the  "accelerating  obsolescence  of  older  engineers  They 
note  the  often  quoted  statement  that  "an  engineer's  education  has  a  half-life 
of  ten  years,  that  is,  half  of  what  he  learns  in  college  becomes  obsolete 
in  ten  years."  While  this  statement  may  apply  more  to  engineers  who  are  working 
in  a  design  and  development  context,  Dalton  and  Thompson  note  that 

Our  study  suggests  that  psychological  changes  during  an  engineer's 
career  are  more  significant  than  are  physical  ones.  We  have  seen, 
for  example,  repeated  instances  of  what  we  call  the  negative  spiral: 
when  a  man  gets  a  lower  evaluation  rating,  or  is  left  a  long  time  on 
a  dull  assignment,  or  is  passed  over  for  promotion,  at  first  he  puts  in 
greater  effort,  usually  without  prompt  positive  results;  then  he 
develops  a  stubborn  'what  the  heck'  attitude;  then  comes  a  lower  rating, 
lower  self-confidence,  and  a  still  lower  rating,  and  so  on.  An  older 
engineer  often  views  the  future  with  pessimism.  He  expects  little 
positive  reward,  even  if  h«  does  put  forth  greater  effort.  ...  we  have 
often  been  asked  whether  the  same  kind  of  age/ performance  curve  is  found 
outside  the  field  of  engineering.  Our  answer  is  that  we  do  not  know  71 
yet,  but  preliminary  evidence  suggests  that  this  may  indeed  be  the  case." 

M.  Age 

In  the  survey  of  literature,  very  few  comments  were  found  which  would 
indicate  that  one  should  specify  any  age  bracket  as  a  criterion  for  selection. 
This  is  no  doubt  caused  by  federal  laws  which  prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age.  However,  one  must  recognize  that  as  one  gets  older  he  has 


Dalton  and  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  63  &  67. 
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less  physical  energy  available  and,  in  the  context  of  a  Should  Cost  study, 
the  pressures  therein  may  create  some  physical  stress.  While  there  is  no 
intention  of  recommending  a  certain  age  limit  for  Should  Cost  team  members 
it  should  be  noted  that  specifying  a  minimum  educational  level  such  as  a 
college  degree  may  serve  to  have  younger  personnel  on  Should  Cost  teams. 

Table  II  shows  the  degree  level  by  age,  of  civilian  scientific  and  engineering 
personnel  within  the  Army.  The  real  jump  in  the  percentage  of  non-degreed 
personnel  occurs  in  the  45-49  age  bracket  and  increases  considerably  in  the 
older  age  brackets.  Table  III  shows  the  average  age  and  grade  for  personnel 
serving  on  Should  Cost  teams.  While  this  is  admittedly  a  small  sample  (100 
people),  those  with  college  degrees,  on  the  average,  tended  to  be  equal  in 
grade  to  those  without  college  degrees,  but  were  five  years  younger. 

N.  Applicability  of  Organization  Development  Concepts 

Organization  development  is  the  use  of  group  dynamics  and  related  social 
psychology  techniques  to  assist  an  organization  in  examining  its  technical 
systems  and  social  relationships  problems  so  as  to  develop  better  solutions. 

It  is  designed  to  assist  members  of  an  organization  in  diagnosing  their  own 
problems  and  developing  their  own  solutions.  It  is  generally  a  long-term 
program  of  planned  change  designed  to  move  an  organization  from  one  level  of 
effectiveness  to  a  higher  level  of  effectiveness  and  then  to  stabilize  it  at 
the  new  level.  The  program  may  or  may  not  utilize  an  external  consultant  and 
may  or  may  not  use  a  particular  management  style  model  to  effect  the  chnages. 

72 

Moore,  op.  cit.,  p.  1-66. 
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Source:  E.M.  Glass,  "Civilian  Scientists  and  Engineers  in  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  RDTAE, 
Management  Analysis  Report  69-5,  (Office  for  Laboratory  Management,  Office  of  the 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering,  Washington,  D.C.,  September,  1969),  5. 


AVERAGE  AGE  AND  GRADE  OF  FULL-TIME,  NON-CLERICAL  AMC  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  SERVING  ON  AMC  SHOULD  COST  TEAMS 
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Some  of  the  organization  development  models  were  reviewed  to  see 
if  they  would  be  of  any  benefit  in  the  personnel  selection  phase.  Among 
those  considered  were  the  "Management  Grid"  concept  which  assesses  an 
organization's  concern  for  people  versus  its  concern  for  production,  and 
Reddin's  "3-D  Theory"  which  characterizes  managers  as  to  their  task 
orientation,  relationships  orientation,  and  effectiveness. 

The  applicability  of  these  concepts  to  personnel  selection,  while  not 
totally  inconsistent  with  their  objective  -  which  is  to  assess  management 
styles  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  improvements  in  organizational  accom¬ 
plishments  -  would  be  a  rather  strained  adaptation  and  it  is  felt  that 
literature  dealing  directly  with  personnel  assessment  procedures  offers 
sufficient  guidance  for  developing  selection  procedures. 


CHAPTER  III 


RELATING  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  TO  EMPLOYEE  CAREER  APPRAISALS 

In  the  survey  of  literature  presented  in  Chapter  II,  it  was  stressed 
that  some  method  of  identifying  differences  in  the  level  of  performance  of 
individuals  is  necessary  to  identify  the  factors  which  differentiate  between 
"successful"  and  "unsuccessful"  employees.  This  is  a  prerequisite  if  it  is 
desired  to  hire  applicants  whose  characteristics  match  those  of  the 
"successful"  employees.  An  underlying  assumption  is  that  there  is  a  causal 
pattern  between  the  identified  characteristics  and  "successful"  performance. 

This  chapter  will  present  a  profile  of  potential  Should  Cost  personnel 
within  AMC,  and  assess  the  validity  of  available  appraisal  data  and  its 
relationship  to  personal  characteristics  of  Should  Cost  team  members. 

A.  Profile  of  Potential  Should  Cost  Personnel  Within  AMC. 

Tables  IV  and  V  show  the  number  of  people  at  each  AMC  Commodity  Conmand 
who  are  classified  as  engineers  (general,  mechanical,  electronic,  aerospace, 
industrial  and  other),  procurement  personnel,  price  analysts  and  industrial 
specialists.  [Persons  in  these  categories,  along  with  auditors  provided  by 
the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency,  fulfill  most  of  the  functional  specialties 
that  might  normally  be  desired  on  a  Should  Cost  team,  with  some  industrial 
engineers  and  price  analysts  always  required.  The  position  of  "management 
analyst"  is  also  conuion  to  Should  Cost  teams.  However,  there  is  no  job 
specialty  within  AMC  that  conforms  automatically  to  the  function  of  a  manage¬ 
ment  analyst  as  required  on  a  Should  Cost  team  and  oftentimes  personnel  in 
the  job  areas  cited  above,  with  a  background  in  business  administration/manage¬ 
ment,  perform  this  function.]  Table  IV  is  for  grades  GS-12  through  GS-15, 

Table  V  is  for  all  grades. 
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Industrial  Specialists  14  }  47  14  47  130  |  38  j  26  316 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  AMC  PERSONNEL,  BY  FUNCTIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 
AND  COMMODITY  COMMAND,  ALL  GRADES,  1971  DATA 


Industrial  Specialists 


A  review  of  data  on  age  and  educational  levels  for  the  populations 
identified  in  Tables  IV  and  V  provides  the  following  observations: 

1.  Eighty- four  percent  of  the  7 *400  engineers  at  AMC  Commodity 
Commands  possess  an  undergraduate  degree,  while  less  than  one-third 
of  the  2,500  personnel  in  procurement  and  price  analysis  are  college 
graduates.  Only  13  percent  of  the  617  industrial  specialists  are  college 
graduates. 

2.  Numerically,  engineers  in  the  grades  of  GS-11  and  below  represent 
a  much  smaller  group  than  engineers  in  the  grades  of  GS-12  and  above.  For 
procurement  personnel  and  industrial  specialists,  there  are  about  as  many 
GS-11 's  as  GS-12's. 

3.  Price  analysts  are  included  in  the  1102  job  series  with  procurement 
personnel,  and  our  main  data  base  does  not  provide  information  on  price 
analysts  as  a  separate  group.  However,  an  "AMC  Price  Analysis  Profile" 
released  in  early  1970  disclosed  that  135  of  the  183  price  analysts  at 

the  commodity  commands,  at  all  grade  levels,  have  college  degrees.  Throughout 
AMC,  about  65  percent  the  price  analysts  are  GS-12  or  above. 

4.  Not  quite  as  scarce  as  price  analysts  are  industrial  engineers.  While 
many  may  be  classified  as  general  engineers,  there  are  only  527  persons 

at  the  commodity  commands  in  the  industrial  engineering  series  (896),  of  whom 
352  are  GS-12  or  higher.  About  83  percent  of  all  industrial  engineers, 
and  89  percent  of  those  GS-12  and  above,  are  college  graduates.  Over  75 
percent  of  the  industrial  engineers  are  located  at  two  commands,  MUC0M  and 
WEC0M.  None  of  the  other  five  commands  has  over  thirty-five  employees, 
at  the  GS-12  level  and  above,  in  the  896  series,  and  there  are  two  commands, 
EC0M  and  MEC0M,  with  less  than  five  each. 
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5.  Average  age  data  is  difficult  to  summarize  because  it  varies 
between  grade  levels,  between  commands,  and  within  the  engineering  field, 
between  disciplines.  However,  it  is  important  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the 
age  stratification  of  the  people  most  likely  to  serve  on  Should  Cost  teams, 
since  it  offers  some  indication  of  the  flexibility  and  mobility  of  the 
population  and,  consequently,  their  willingness  and  desire  to  participate  in 
Should  Cost  studies. 

For  engineers,  GS-12  and  above,  their  average  age  is  in  the  mid-forties. 
GS-11  engineers  tend  to  be  three  to  five  years  younger.  The  average  age 
for  the  approximately  1,000  people  in  procurement  and  price  analysis, 

GS-12' s  and  above,  is  about  50.  About  14  percent  are  under  40  years 
of  age.  At  no  command  is  their  average  age  below  47,  and  at  three  commands, 
it  exceeds  50.  For  industrial  specialists,  the  average  age  for  GS-12's 
and  above  is  about  the  same,  however,  only  seven  percent  are  under  40. 

The  average  age  for  GS-ll's  in  procurement,  price  analysis  and  industrial 
specialist  fields  is  only  one  to  two  years  lower  than  the  average  ages 
cited  above. 

B .  Em  p 1 oyee  Career  Appraisals  for  AMC  Civilian  Personnel  in  Procurement  and 

Engineering. 

Civilian  employees  in  the  Department  of  Defense  receive  a  career 
appraisal  annually.  It  is  prepared  by  the  supervisor  on  DD  Form  1559, 
Employee  Career  Appraisal,  and  requires  review  by  the  next  higher  level 
supervisor  and  by  the  employee.  Section  1,  which  is  illustrated  In  Figure  2, 
provides  for  a  quantitative  evaluation.  The  employee  receives  a  rating  in 
each  of  seven  categories:  technical  competence,  quantity  and  timeliness, 
written  communications,  oral  communications,  cooperation,  stability, 
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and  supervision  and  administration.  The  numerical  ratings  which  may  be 
assigned  are  4-outstanding,  3-above  average,  2-average,  1-marginal,  and 
Q-unsatisfactory.  The  form  also  provides  for  a  narrative  comment  by  the 
supervisor. 

Tabular  information  for  employees  at  Hqs.,  AMC  and  the  seven  commodity 
commands  was  obtained  for  those  personnel  claiming  experience  in  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  "central  procurement  and  contracting,"  "industrial  specialist," 
"procurement- related  staff  activities,"  and  the  various  fields  of  engineering. 
These  data  contained  the  following  information,  in  numerical  summary,  for  all 
employees,  by  specific  experience  code  and  by  command  as  of  January  1971: 

1.  Average  career  appraisal  rating  by  grade. 

2.  Age,  in  five-year  intervals,  versus  grade,  and  average  age  of  all 
employees  in  each  grade. 

73 

3.  Educational  level  attained  versus  grade. 

At  first  glance,  command-wide  averages  of  appraisal  ratings  would 
seem  of  little  value  since,  in  some  cases,  there  are  several  hundred 
employees'  ratings  included  in  the  average,  whereas  this  stLdy  is  concerned 
with  identifying  personal  characteristics  associated  with  an  individual's 
success  or  failure  on  the  job.  However,  evaluation  of  this  data  did  disclose 
some  useful  information. 

For  example,  at  one  commodity  command,. where  there  were  85  individuals 
with  procurement  and  pricing  experience,  GS-12  and  above,  all  85  received 

73While  the  information  on  age  and  educational  level  was  of  some  value, 
data  showing  age  versus  educational  level,  by  grade  for  each  experience  code 
at  each  command,  would  have  been  more  useful,  for  sound  personnel  selection 
policies  cannot  consider  age,  educational  level  and  grade  as  variables  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other.  Unfortunately,  such  data  was  not  readily  available. 
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an  "outstanding"  rating  in  each  of  the  seven  appraisal  categories.  In 
other  words,  where  a  4.0  average  is  the  highest  attainable  for  an  individual, 
none  had  less  than  a  4.0  average.  Although  the  possibility  exists  that 
this  command  has  only  "outstanding"  procurement  personnel,  it  is  not  likely; 
what  is  more  likely  is  that  the  raters  are  extremely  lenient. 

The  situation  at  the  other  conmands  is  not  much  better.  There,  the 
averages  go  as  low  as  3.7  for  contract  specialists  and  price  analysts,  GS-12 
and  above.  The  average  for  all  contract  specialists  and  price  analysts 
at  all  seven  commodity  commands  is  3.8.  Hence,  any  individual  receiving 
rive  "4's"  ("outstanding")  and  two  "3‘s"  ("above  average"),  is  really 
below  average. 

A  review  of  the  average  ratings  for  the  engineering  specialties  which 
predominate  at  the  commodity  commands  was  also  made.  Fifteen  groups  were 
identified  as  containing  100  or  more  engineers:  aerospace  engineering  at 
A VS COM  and  MICOM,  chemical  engineering  at  MUCOM,  electronic  engineering  and 
general  engineering  at  ECOM,  MICOM,  and  MUCOM,  industrial  engineering  at 
MUCOM  and  WECOM,  and  mechanical  engineering  at  MICOM,  MUCOM,  TACOM,  and  WECOM. 
These  groups  contain  over  85  percent  of  the  7,400  engineers  located  at  the 
commodity  commands.  The  average  rating  for  engineers,  GS-12  and  above,  in 
these  categories  is  approximately  3.7;  only  two  of  the  fifteen  groups  have 
average  ratings  less  than  3.6. 

This  clustering  of  the  rating  averages  about  the  upper  limit  may  be 
attributed  to  a  bias  described  usually  as  "leniency  error"  -  the  awarding 
of  a  higher  evaluation  in  one  or  more  traits  than  the  employee  actually  deserves. 
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The  presence  of  this  bias,  plus  the  facts  that  raters  within  the 
Government  have  had  little  or  no  training  and  there  is  no  assurance  that 
there  is  any  degree  of  objectivity  among  the  raters  must  cause  one  to 
discount  the  validity  of  annual  performance  ratings.  And  if  one  does  not 
have  valid  appraisals,  there  can  be  no  statistical  basis  for 
drawing  inferences  about  those  personal  characteristics  which  go  "hand-in¬ 
hand"  with  "successful"  performance. 


Establishing  Performance  Predictors  for  Should  Cost  Personnel. 


It  was  intended  to  relate  an  individual's  annual  career  appraisal 


and  biographical  data  to  his  performance  on  a  Should  Cost  team.  Specific 
factors  that  were  to  be  considered  for  correlation  with  Should  Cost  per¬ 
formance  included  age,  education,  recency  of  education,  annual  employee 
career  appraisal  ratings,  industrial  experience,  years  of  Government 
service.  Civil  Service  grade  and  time  in  grade,  and  age  at  the  time  of  the 
individual's  last  entry  into  civil  service. 


An  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  each  indivual  serving  on  a 
Should  Cost  team  was  requested  from  past  team  chiefs  by  Hqs,  AMC. 

The  information  provided  by  those  team  chiefs  that  furnished  written  eval¬ 
uations  was  supplemented  with  the  results  of  informal  inquiries  made  during 
interviews  with  team  leaders  of  the  first  eleven  AMC  Should  Cost  teams. 

Some  of  the  written  evaluations  appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  "leniency 
error."  On  several  studies,  team  chiefs  gave  everybody  a  laudatory  rating, 
even  though  in  some  Instances,  individuals  had  performed  below  expectations. 


AMC  Regulation  715-92,  "Should  Cost  Analysis'1  specifies  that  "within 
30  days  after  completion  of  a  Should  Cost  study,  the  team  chief  will  prepare 
an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  each  member,  including  the  deputy  team 
chief,  and  forward  the  evaluations  In  duplicate  to  the  Commanding  General, 
ATTN:  AMCRP-SC. " 
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(This  bias  appeared  to  occur  only  where  the  team  leader  and  the  team 
members  were  all  from  the  same  commodity  command.  Where  the  team  leader 
was  from  outside  the  command  performing  the  study,  his  appraisals  were 
not  uniform  in  praise;  however,  it  is  recognized  that  the  presence  of 
critical  comments  does  not,  by  itself,  indicate  objectivity,  rather,  it 
merely  indicates  the  absence  of  a  wide-scale  "leniency"  error.) 

The  reason  for  an  "in-house"  team  leader  being  lenient  in  his  appraisal 
is  probably  attributable  to  one  of  two  reasons.  Either  he  fears  the  eval¬ 
uation  will  be  shown  to  the  employee  and  might  alienate  the  employee  if 
it  is  the  least  bit  critical,  or  he  desires  to  guard  against  information 
which  will  reflect  adversely  on  himself  and  therefore  will  not  admit  to 
having  made  a  "bad  pick."  In  either  case,  his  response  is  "Everyone  I 
selected  was  outstanding  or  I  would  not  have  selected  him  in  the  first  place." 

Although  invalid  performance  data  places  severe  limits  on  the 
identification  of  behavioral  factors  that  appear  to  discriminate  between 
"good"  performance  and  "bad"  performance,  some  analysis  was  attempted. 

Table  VI  indicates,  using  as  a  base,  over  100  non-clerical,  AMC 
civilian  employees  who  have  served  full-time  on  Should  Cost  teams,  that 
their  annual  career  appraisals  are  either  at,  or  approaching,  the  upper 
limit,  of  4.0.  Thirty  individuals  received  all  "4.0's"  in  their  last 
appraisal  rating,  32  have  shown  improvements  in  their  appraisals,  12 
remained  constant  and  6  declined.  In  four  cases,  the  ratings  showed 
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ANNUAL  CAREER  APPRAISAL  RATING  PATTERN  FOR  NON-CLERICAL,  AMC  CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYEES  WHO  HAVE  SERVED  ON  AMC  SHOULD  COST  TEAMS 
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no  pattern  and  in  18  cases  there  was  insufficient  data.  Although 
this  is  admittedly  a  small  sample,  it  does  not  present  any  contradiction 
to  the  apparent  existence  of  the  "leniency  error." 

The  narrative  conments  entered  by  a  supervisor  on  the  "Employee 
Career  Appraisal"  form  are  completely  worthless  as  far  as  giving  aiy 
indication  to  the  employee's  capability.  They  are  strictly  qualita¬ 
tive  in  content,  always  praiseworthy,  and  usually  contain  a  statement 
that  the  employee  is  well-qualified  for  promotion. 

No  conclusions  appear  appropriate,  based  on  the  limited  data  base, 
regarding  specific  educational  level  or  type  of  previous  work  experience 
as  indicators  of  effectiveness. 

The  employees  under  study  were  classified  as  to  whether  they  had 
received  an  outstanding  performance  award,  sustained  superior  performance 
award,  quality  step  increase,  or  comparable  award.  Certificates  of 
achievement,  letters  of  appreciation  and  similar  commendations  were  ex¬ 
cluded.  Those  who  received  such  awards  more  than  four  years  ago  were 
evaluated  separately  to  determine  the  effects  of  recency  of  long-term 
high  performance  ability.  The  same  evaluation  was  also  performed  using 
a  cut-off  point  of  six  years  ago  (1966).  The  results  are  presented  in 
Table  VII.  One  relationship  that  is  apparent  is  that  those  who  receive 
awards  for  above  average  performance  of  a  long  duration  are  more  likely 
to  receive  all  "4's"  in  the  career  appraisal.  Also,  they  tend 
to  be  at  least  one  grade  higher  than  the  non-recipients.  Length  of  time 
since  the  last  recognition  does  not  seem  to  affect  current  ratings  to 
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any  degree.  One  area  of  question  Is  whether  these  awards  are  a  function 
of  outstanding  performance  or  a  function  of  grade.  If  the  awards  are 
actually  a  function  of  both,  It  Is  probably  more  dependent  upon  the  former, 
especially  if  grade  is  considered  as  also  being  a  function  of 
continued  outstanding  performance. 

An  analysis  of  each  employee's  most  recent  annual  career  appraisal 
ratings  revealed  that  only  thirteen  individuals  had  received  a  "2" 

(average)  in  one  or  more  of  the  seven  appraisal  elements.  None  received 
less  than  a  "2."  All  are  GS-12  or  lower,  ever,  though  GS-13's  and  above 
constituted  45  percent  of  the  base.  Included  among  these  thirteen  were 
at  least  six  individuals  whose  performance  on  a  Should  dost  team  is 
considered  to  have  been  marginal,  at  best.  A  reasonable  conclusion  is 
that  individuals  with  one  or  more  "2's,"  or  lower  scores,  in  their  last 
annual  career  appraisal  should  not  be  considered  for  a  Should  Cost 
team. 

In  an  attempt  to  identify  the  better  performers  on  Should  Cost  teams, 
biographical  data  was  evaluated  on  the  "repeaters,"  that  is,  on  those 
who  have  served  on  more  than  one  Should  Cost  team.  This  approach  assumes 
that  such  individuals  are  selected  again  because  of  their  previous 
good  performance  on  a  Should  Cost  study;  in  some  cases,  it  appears  they 
were  selected  because  of  their  previous  exposure  to  Should  Cost,  regardless 
of  their  effectiveness.  Thirteen  "repeaters"  were  identified  and  biographical 
factors  were  evaluated  to  determine  common  characteristics.  Factors 
which  were  evaluated  included  grade,  time- in- grade,  age,  education, 
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industrial  experience,  major  awards  received,  and  latest  performance 
appraisal  rating.  Three  areas  offered  interesting  results:  the  age 
of  repeaters  tended  to  not  exceed  50,  only  three  had  received  major 
awards,  and  only  three  had  any  industrial  experience  in  the  past  twelve 
years.  No  patterns  were  evident  for  the  other  categories. 

D.  Military  Personnel 

Thus  fsr,  this  study  has  assumed  that  team  members  will  be  Civil 
Service  employees.  This  has  been  done  for  ease  of  treating  the  overall 
subject  of  personnel  selection,  but  it  is  highly  likely  that  a  Should  Cost 
team  will  have  one  or  more  Amy  officers.  (Of  the  eighteen  AMC  Should  Cost 
teams  assembled  to  date,  sixteen  have  had  full-time  military  participation.) 

In  several  respects,  the  problem  o*  identifying  talented  military 
personnel  in  a  formal  manner  can  be  more  difficult.  Primarily,  this  is 
because  of  the  virtual  inaccessibility  of  past  performance  appraisals. 

Even  if  these  were  readily  available  for  review,  it  is  doubtful  that  they 
would  be  of  much  value  because  the  appraisals  would  represent,  ratings  for 
jobs  far  removed  from  the  Should  Cost  art.ia,  and  thus  bear  little  relevance 
to  one's  potential  performance  on  a  Should  Cost  team. 

Other  difficulties  in  evaluating  the  talents  of  military  personnel 
include  the  fact  that  their  collegiate  education  is  less  likely  to  be 
related  to  their  dominant  occupational  speciality  than  is  true  for  their 
civilian  counterparts ;  their  experience  may  not  be  oriented  towards  an 
industrial  environment;  and  the  experience  that  does  bear  relevance  to  a 
Should  Cost  analysis  is  likely  to  have  jeen  obtained  in  fragmented 
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assignments  rather  than  in  a  continual  maturing  process.  This  last  point 
is  due  to  the  Army's  desire  that  its  officers  be  generalists,  and  thus 
have  a  variety  of  assignments,  rather  than  specialists.  Consequently, 
an  officer's  experience  may  include  several  discrete  assignments  that  are 
far  removed  from  the  experience  that  would  be  useful  on  a  Should  Cost  team. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  motivation  of  officers,  especially  career 
officers,  may  be  greater  than  for  Civil  Service  employees,  because  their 
"Officer  Efficiency  Reports"  (performance  appraisals)  serve  as  the  basis 
for  promotions.  It  is  not  likely  that  an  officer  would  perform  below  par, 
on  purpose,  while  serving  on  a  Should  Cost  team. 

Sub-par  performance,  if  it  were  to  occur  among  the  "career-military" 
members  of  Should  Co.t  teams,  and  it  has  not  yet,  would  probably  be 
attributable  to  limitations  in  experience  or  education  rather  than  to 
motivational  problems. 

The  educational  evaluation  of  an  officer  should  include  a  review  of 
schooling  obtained  in  the  service  which  might  bear  some  relevance  to  Should 
Cost.  Of  special  interest  should  be  officers  who  have  recently  obtained 
advanced  degrees  in  engineering,  engineering  administration,  or  business 
admini strati  on. 

In  particular,  looking  at  the  staffing  of  a  Should  Cost  team  below 
the  team  chief/deputy  team  chief  level,  field-grade  officers  have  served 
well  in  the  position  of  operations  officer,  and  company  grade  officers 

have  sarved  well  in  the  positions  of  administrative  officer  and  manaaement. 
anelyst.  In  the  latte  •  case,  particularly  appropriate  are  those  young 
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officers,  whether  career  or  non-career  oriented,  who  possess  an 
undergraduate  degree  in  an  engineering  field,  especially  industrial  engineering, 
and  possibly  a  graduate  degree  in  business  administration;  their  positive 
attitude  and  aggressiveness  can  more  than  compensate  for  their  lack  of  a 
significant  amount  of  .  ’-the- job  experience. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  STAFFING  OF  SHOULD  COST  TEAMS 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  individuals  who  were  either  involved, 
or  should  have  been,  in  selecting  members  for  the  first  eleven  AMC  Should 
Cost  teams  and  one  non-AMC  team.  Those  who  "should  have  been"  refers  to 
team  chiefs  who  had  little  or  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  team  members, 
primarily  because  of  time  constraints.  Specifically,  interviews  were 
conducted  with  five  team  chiefs,  three  deputy  team  chiefs  and  three 
operations  officers.  The  questionnaire  contained  in  the  Appendix  was  used 
to  assure  comparability  of  comments.  On  the  five  Should  Cost  analyses  for 
which  "Lessons  Learned"  have  been  prepared,  those  comments  regarding  the 
selection  process  were  also  considered. 

The  purpose  of  interviewing  team  leaders  and  reviewing  the  "lessons 
learned"  was  to  analyze  the  selection  procedures  employed  to  determine 
what  improvements,  if  any,  can  be  made  to  improve  the  selection  process. 

Also,  the  Should  Cost  Coordinator  at  a  DOD  activity  not  under  Hqs 
AMC  was  interviewed,  using  the  questionnaire  format,  to  obtain  information 
about  the  selection  procedures  used  in  preparing  for  that  activity's 
first  Should  Cost  analysis.  Since  their  selection  process  was  much  more 
systematic  in  nature  than  the  selection  process  for  any  of  the  AMC  Should 
Cost  analyses,  it  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  a  separate  section. 

The  significance  of  interviewing  personnel  associated  with  the  selection 
process  on  previous  Should  Cost  analyses  is  highlighted  by  the  statement 


of  one  team  leader,  who  said:  "No  more  than  half  of  the  total  team 

membership  can  be  said  to  have  been  demonstrably  effective.  In  other 

words,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  individual  team  members  gained  through 

the  course  of  the  study,  a  team  half  its  original  size  could  now  be 

formed  from  the  same  group  with  little  likelihood  of  experiencing  any 
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appreciable  loss  in  productive  capabilities." 

A.  Selection  of  Team  Members 

An  APRO  study  on  team  size  and  structure  noted  that  the  size  and  mix 
of  a  team  must  be  tailored  to  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  problem. 

It  concluded  that  the  "advance  team"  best  allows  this  condition  to  be  met.7** 
The  underlying  rationale  is  that  an  advance  or  "scout"  team,  consisting  of 
the  team  chief,  deputy  team  chief,  operations  officer,  administrative 
officer  and  srb-team  chiefs,  having  physically  reviewed  the  contractor's 
operations  and  been  briefed  by  contractor  management  personnel  and  cognizant 
Government  contract  administration  personnel,  is  able  to  logically  identify 
areas  for  investigation  that  offer  the  most  payoff  potential,  develop  a 
study  plan  including  milestones,  and  establish  resource  requirements,  i.e., 
team  size  and  skill  mix.  However,  in  practice,  this  approach  ha>  been  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  selection  processes  employed  to  date  for  staffing  Should  Cost 
teams  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  characterized  by  a  lack  of  planning 
and  order.  Lack  of  time  has  been  a  major  constraint  and  there  are  few 

75Anonymity  was  assured  those  who  were  interviewed  in  exchange  for 
their  candidness. 
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Gunther  Lange,  The  Should  Cost  Team:  Size  and  Composition,  (Fort  Lee, 
Va.:  U.S.  Army  Procurement  Research  Office,  February  1971 ) . 
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indications  of  team  leaders  having  spent  considerable  time  in  reviewing 
the  qualifications  of  several  individuals  and  then  selecting  those  who 
appeared  to  be  best  qualified.  In  several  cases,  including  those  where 
the  team  leader  was  an  "outsider,"  the  team  leader  was  given  a  "tentative" 
roster  of  personnel  "selected"  for  the  team  by  someone  in  authority  at  the 
command  with  the  team  leader  being  allowed  to  ?’y  "yea"  or  "nay."  Iri  some 
instances,  the  team  leader  did  not  meet  these  individuals  until  the  first 
time  the  team  assembled  as  a  group,  so  that  he  had  little  chance  to  reject 
any  of  the  team  members  since  securing  replacements  would  consume  additional 
valuable  time.  In  these  cases,  the  team  leader  vetoed  a  nominee  only 
when  the  individual's  inability  to  be  effective  was  obvious. 

Where  the  team  leader  actively  participated  in  the  selection  process, 
he  usually  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  orospects  or  had  received 
recommendations  from  persons  whose  judgment  he  trusted.  The  main,  and 
often  only  other,  selection  device  used  was  the  interview.  In  only  a 
few  cases  was  there  any  evidence  that  a  "referral  list"  or  "roster  of 
available  personnel"  was  used.  One  team  leader  who  attempted  to  rely 
on  a  "referral  list"  wound  up  receiving  substitutes  in  lieu  of  his 
"first  choices." 

Only  a  few  team  leaders  reviewed  in  any  detail  the  resumes  of  persons 
they  were  considering;  this  is  especially  true  where  the  individual  was 
selected  based  on  personal  knowledge.  Nor  is  there  any  indication  that 
supervisors  were  ccitacted  for  information  about  the  performance  of  their 
employees,  to  any  significant  degree,  other  than  to  obtain  approval  for  the 
employee  to  serve  on  the  team. 
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B .  Qualifications  Sought 

Technical  expertise  was  the  qualification  sought  most.  Team  leaders 
generally  mentioned  the  following  as  desirable  qualifications  for  the 
working  members  of  the  team: 

Technical  expertise,  i.e.,  being  highly  qualified  in  one's  field. 
Experience  with  industry  is  highly  desirable.  For  engineers,  knowledge 
of  production  methods  and  manufacturing  processes  is  a  "must."  In  this 
respect,  several  industrial  engineers,  by  title,  and/or  manufacturing 
engineers,  by  experience,  are  required.  The  other  speciality  that  is  most 
in  demand  (other  than  auditors,  who  are  supplied  by  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency)  are  price  analysts.  Also  desirable  are  persons  who  can 
perform  as  management  analysts  and  one  or  two  individuals  who  are  familiar 
with  the  plant  at  which  the  analysis  is  being  performed  and/or  with 
the  product  involved. 

Ability  to  converse  intelligently  with  persons  upon  meeting  them 
for  the  first  time. 

Agreeable  personality  -  avoid  selecting  persons  with  a  harsh  personality 
or  individuals  who  "come  on  too  strong."  Individuals  must  seem  compatible 
with  potential  co-workers. 

Willingness  to  serve,  motivation  and  dedication  to  the  task. 

Ability  to  work  alone,  think  logically,  and  take  directions  so  that 
one  does  not  "divert  without  telling  the  boss,  but  neither  does  he  exercise 
'blind  obedience’ ." 
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Neither  education  nor  writing  ability  were  stressed.  In  many  cases, 
though,  the  need  for  an  adequate  level  of  education  is  often  thought  of 
as  being  indicated  in  the  job  title  representing  the  specific  skill  sought; 
this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  engineering  specialties.  On  the 
other  hand,  writing  ability,  especially  for  engineers,  is  desirable  but  not 
normally  expected  and  a  team  leader  who  stresses  writing  ability  too  much 
in  the  selection  process  may  have  to  pass  over  some  exceptionally  well- 
qualified  technical  personnel.  (Consequently,  some  team  chiefs  advocate 
the  use  of  a  technical  writer/editcr  for  the  report-writing  phase.) 

For  sub-team  chiefs,  supervisory  ability  is  considered  a  "must"  as 
well  as  sufficient  technical  expertise  to  be  able  to  insure  that  the 
sub-team's  findings  are  reported  in  an  understandable  fashion  and  so  he 
can  effectively  defend  the  findings  during  negotiations. 

There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  instances  where  the  team  leader  had 
actually  defined  the  qualifications  beforehand  or  had  applied  any  sort  of 
merit  rating  or  quantitative  approach  in  selecting  team  members.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  is  that  qualifications  were  only  considered  in  a 
qualitative  manner. 

C .  Acceptability  of  Individuals  Selected 

Nine  of  the  approximately  150  persons  who  have  served  on  the  eleven 
AMC  Should  Cost  teams  included  in  this  study  were  "sent  home"  during  the 
in-plant  analysis  phase  because  of  marginal  or  sub-marginal  performance. 

In  every  case,  the  team  chief  responsible  for  sending  the  person  "home" 
was  not  from  the  coirinodity  command  performing  the  study.  The  three  team 
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leaders  interviewed  who  were  "outsiders"  also  indicated  there  were  others 
who  should  have  been  sent  home  but  were  not,  primarily  because  by  the  time 
it  was  recognized  that  they  were  unsatisfactory,  it  was  too  late  to  obtain 
and  train  replacements  who  would  be  effective.  Only  two  of  those  team 
leaders  who  came  from  the  commands  which  performed  the  studies  admitted 
that  they  had  selected  any  individuals  who  did  not  perform  satisfactorily. 

Of  the  nine  persons  sent  home,  eight  were  AMC  employees  and  one  was 
from  a  non-Army  act’'vity.  Reasons  for  dismissal  included  being  unsuited 
for  the  task,  refusal  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  analysis,  nervous 
tension,  and  alcoholism. 

D.  Satisfaction  with  the  Selection  Process 

Analysis  of  the  comments  obtained  in  the  interviews  disclosed  one  under¬ 
lying  pattern:  the  eight  team  leaders  interviewed  who  were  from  the  procuring 
activity  performing  the  study  were  satisfied  with  the  selection  process 
and  the  three  team  leaders  interviewed  who  were  not  from  the  procuring 
activity  performing  the  study  were  not  satisfied  with  the  selection  process. 

It  is  a  moot  point  as  to  whether  this  Is  because  team  leaders  from  the 
command  generally  knew  many  of  the  team  members  beforehand  or  knew 
supervisors  and  co-workers  of  these  persons  and  thus  were  able  to  select 
better  qualified  groups  than  those  team  leaders  from  outside  the  command, 
or  because  team  leaders  from  the  command  are  unable  to  be  objective  in 
appraising  co-workers.  It  is  probably  a  little  bit  of  both,  but  if  te?:.i 
leaders  from  the  command  performing  the  study  are  able  to  consistently  pick 
personnel  from  that  command,  who  perform  substantially  better  than  personnel 
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who  are  "selected"  by  an  outsider,  then,  assuming  that  it  is  reflected  in 
the  success  of  the  study,  this  must  be  considered  in  judging  the  merits  of 
having  the  team  chief  come  from  the  conmand  performing  the  study.  But 
before  those  who  advocate  that  all  team  chiefs  be  selected  from  the  commands 
performing  the  studies  start  citing  the  above  as  additional  support  for 
their  point  of  view,  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  a  few  instances  where 
"outside"  team  leaders  have  had  the  time  and  capability  to  perform  the 
selection  process  in  a  systematic,  orderly  manner. 

E.  Methodology  Employed  by  a  Non-AMC  Activity  in  Selecting  Personnel  to 

Perform  a  Should  Cos  t  MaTysT?  “ 

The  selection  process  employed  by  a  non-AMC  activity  in  staffing  its 
first  Should  Cost  team  is  presented  because  it  illustrates  a  more  orderly 
and  systematic  procedure  than  currently  exists  in  the  staffing  of  AMC  Should 
Cost  teams. 

Immediately  after  the  procuring  activity  decided  to  conduct  a  Should 
Cost  analysis,  the  command's  "Should  Cost  Coordinator"  was  given  the 
responsibility  for  staffing  the  team.  The  Coordinator  started  approximately 
three  months  before  the  in-plant  analysis  began  and  completed  the  staffing 
of  the  team  in  about  two  months. 

The  Coordinator  proceeded  by  first  determining  what  the  skill  needs 
of  the  team  were  likely  to  be.  He  then  identified  the  job  series  and 
experience  codes  that  contained  these  skills  and  obtained  data  printouts 
from  the  Service's  talent  bank  for  everybody  who  had  had  experience  in  these 
"skill  needs"  within  the  past  ten  years.  These  printouts,  which  are  essen¬ 
tially  resumes,  were  then  reviewed  to  identify  potential  candidates.  The 
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Coordinator  concentrated  primarily  on  GS-13's  and  above,  concerning  himself 
chiefly  with  (1)  the  nature  of  the  individual's  experience,  giving  special 
attention  to  those  with  experience  in  industry,  (2)  the  performance  ratings 
and  supervisor's  comments  contained  on  the  printout,  to  obtain  a  rough  measure 
of  the  individual's  performance,  and  (3)  apparent  physical  stamina,  as 
evidenced  by  one's  age.  In  some  cases,  he  would  contact  the  candidate's 
supervisor,  to  obtain  additional  information  on  the  employee's  capabilities, 
avoiding  any  mention  of  the  specific  purpose  for  the  inquiry.  This  was 
because  he  fast  learned  that  if  he  told  a  supervisor  an  individual  was 
being  considered  for  a  Should  Cost  study,  the  supervisor  would  quickly  tell 
him  that  the  employee  was  not  available  and  should  be  dropped  from 
consideration. 

For  each  position  on  the  team,  the  Coordinator  narrowed  the  number  of 
candidates  to  five  or  six.  These  candidates  were  mostly  from  the  procuring 
activity  that  was  going  to  conduct  the  study,  but  there  were  some  individuals 
from  other  procuring  activities  within  the  Service.  The  Coordinator  then 
inquired  of  each  individual  as  to  his  interest  in  participating  in  the 
Should  Cost  study.  During  the  inquiry,  the  Coordinator  also  sought  to 
obtain  any  additional  information  which  was  needed  to  better  evaluate  the 
individual's  background. 

At  this  time,  the  Coordinator  was  then  able  to  narrow  the  list  to 
two  or  three  willing  and  seemingly  well-qualified  candidates  for  each 
position.  The  Coordinator  then  made  the  finai  selections,  based  on  interviews 
conducted  either  in  person  or  via  telephone. 


While  this  might  be  thought  of  as  completing  the  selection  process, 
actually  it  was  just  the  beginning,  for  it  was  then  necessary  to  contact 
the  supervisor  of  each  individual  selected  to  secure  permission  for  that 
individual's  participation  on  the  Should  Cost  team.  In  many  cases,  the 
supervisors  objected  to  some  degree,  usually  acquiescing  after  some  prodding, 
but  in  a  couple  of  instances  adamantly  refusing  to  loan  a  subordinate  to 
the  Should  Cost  team. 

The  Coordinator  feels  that  a  certain  amount  of  disagreement  by 
supervisors  serves  as  an  indicator  that  the  selection  process  is  working 
well;  he  reasons  that  if  the  supervisor  says  that  the  employee  is 
needed  on  his  regular  job  to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  be  detailed 
for  any  length  of  time,  then,  in  all  likelihood,  one  has  identified  a 
highly  capable  individual.  In  a  few  instances,  the  Coordinator  was  forced 
to  either  secure  an  alternate,  usually  his  second  or  third  best  candidate, 
or  even  accept  a  substitute  of  someone  else's  choosing. 

While  the  Coordinator  was  generally  satisfied  with  his  approach 
to  the  selection  process  and  does  not  plan  to  alter  it  the  next  time  he 
selects  team  members,  he  believes  that  two  improvements  are  necessary; 
first  and  foremost,  he  desires  "comnand  hacking"  so  that  when  an  individual 
has  been  identified  for  the  team,  the  Coordinator  will  not  have  to  battle 
supervisors  "tooth-and-nail"  to  obtain  the  employee.  Such  "command  backing" 
should  also  lessen  the  time  required  for  selecting  team  members,  since  much 
time  was  spent  in  trying  to  get  those  individuals  whom  he  had  identified 
as  being  "top  choices,"  and  in  securing  alternates,  when  the.  "top  choice" 
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was  not  available.  Secondly,  he  will  attempt  to  conduct  a  personal 
interview  on  every  individual  being  considered  in  the  final  phase  of  the 
selection  process. 

The  Coordinator  stated  that  two  members  of  the  team  were  "sent  home" 
because  of  unsatisfactory  performance;  one  was  an  individual  who  had  been 
selected  based  on  the  advice  of  an  associate,  but  had  not  been  interviewed, 
while  the  other  was  a  "substitute"  who  was  "nowhere  near  being  a  first  choice." 
Additionally,  the  Coordinator  felt  there  was  one  more  individual  that  should 
have  been  relieved. 

Other  comments  of  the  Coordinator  were  that,  on  subsequent  teams,  it 

is  his  intent  that  leaders  and  sub-team  leaders  will  be  required  to  have 

had  previous  Should  Cost  experience,  that  the  selection  process  should  be 

started  as  early  as  possible,  and  that  the  writing  ability  of  technical 

personnel,  especially  engineers,  is  a  definite  problem. 

F ,  Qua! if i cations  Team  Leaders  would  Seek  in  Selecting  Personnel  for  a 
SubsequentThouTcTCost  Analysis  and  Suggestions  for  Improving  the  Selection 
Process 

As  expected,  most  team  leaders  who  were  from  the  commodity  commands 
which  conducted  the  studies  saw  no  need  for  making  any  major  changes  in  the 
qualifications  sought  in  selecting  team  members. 

One  individual  felt  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  changing  the  selection 
criteria,  but  rather  a  question  of  locating  people  to  fit  that  criteria 
(this  is  precisely  the  reason  for  having  a  rational  procedure  for  identifying 
and  selecting  qualified  personnel  to  serve  on  Should  Cost  teams),  while 
another  felt  there  should  be  less  emphasis  on  enumerating  qualifications 
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and  more  attention  given  to  the  nominee's  analytical  ability  and  capability 
to  rationally  develop  conclusions  and  recommendations  that  are  defensible. 

Those  nr — t  likely  to  overcome  the  generally  non-systematic  approach  to 
selecting  team  members,  if  they  were  given  another  opportunity,  are  the 
ones  who  feel  that  the  selection  procedure  used  the  first  time  was  highly 
inefficient  -  namely,  the  "outside"  team  leaders. 

Suggestions  elicited  from  the  team  leaders  regarding  ways  to  improve 
the  selection  process  covered  a  broad  range;  several  suggestions  were 
not  fully  related  to  the  selection  process  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  comnents 
were  contradictory.  Significant  observations  received  from  the  team 
leaders  included  the  following: 

1.  Staffing  the  Should  Cost  team  must  be  the  explicit  responsibility 
of  a  strong  team  leader.  Unless  the  leader  personally  selects  the  team 
members,  a  great  deal  of  the  authority  and  leadership  inherent  in  his 
assignment  is  lost. 

2.  Start  the  selection  process  far  enough  in  advance  of  the 

in-Dlant  analysis  to  allow  for  interviewing  and  screening  of  prospective 
team  members  -  allow  up  to  six  weeks  from  start  to  finish  for  selecting 
team  members. 

3.  Identify  your  needs  in  advance  -  even  with  the  exercise  of 
great  care  in  the  selection  process,  however,  some  misfits  are  still 
likely  to  be  chosen.  This  likelihood,  and  the  likelihood  of  not  identifying 
some  misfits  in  time  for  them  to  be  replaced,  must  be  considered  in 
determining  team  size  and  skill  mix. 
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4.  Have  several  candidates  to  choose  from  for  each  position. 

5.  While  personal  interviews  are  desirable,  be  aware  of  the 
danger  of  placing  too  much  value  on  them  -  you  can  get  a  "snow  job"  from 
individuals  who  either  want  to  or  don't  want  to  serve  on  a  Should  Cost 
team.  (This  is  actually  the  opinion  of  only  one  team  leader;  other  team 
leaders  who  stressed  the  importance  of  interviewing  seemed  to  possibly 
overvalue  its  benefits.) 

6.  Personnel  rosters  and  "201  files"  will  tell  vou  whether  or 
not  an  individual  should  be  able  to  do  the  job,  but  they  won't  tell  you 
if  he  can. 

7.  Look  for  personnel  motivated  towards  Should  Cost  and  dedicated 
to  the  Government,  with  pertinent  experience  in  previous  assignments.  A 
sense  of  urgency  and  interest  in  the  overall  objective  of  the  analysis 
must  be  paramount  in  each  individual's  mind. 

8.  Training  sessions  can  be  used  as  an  evaluation  tool.  All 
proposed  candidates  for  one  team  participated  in  a  training  course  presented 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Logistics  Management  Center.  Careful  screening  of 
attendees  resulted  in  a  team  that  gave  an  outstanding  performance. 

9.  Look  for  dual  experiences,  if  possible,  that  is,  persons  with 
experience  in  both  a  primary  and  a  secondary  area.  Do  not  select  all 

of  the  same  kind  of  individuals;  try  to  get  some  heterogenous  background 
experience  to  obtain  maximum  capability. 

10.  After  selecting  team  members,  keep  them  informed  of  the  status 
of  the  study  and  strive  for  good  communications  during  the  course  of 
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the  study.  This  helps  in  developing  their  confidence  and  initiating 
their  self-starting  capability  and  motivation. 

11.  The  Should  Cost  team  requires  industrial  engineering  talent 
with  broad  experience  in  analyzing  labor  factors,  overhead,  manufacturing 
processes,  ratio/delay  and  production  cost  estimating. 

12.  The  team  must  include  at  least  one  member  that  is  technically 
acquainted  with  the  product;  preferably  he  should  be  the  command's  technical 
expert  for  that  product.  Consider  having  a  "product  assurance  specialist" 
on  the  team  to  evaluate  quality  assurance  matters. 

13.  Selection  of  sub-team  chiefs  should  be  based  largely  on 
established  leadership  qualities.  Sub-team  chiefs  should  have  previous 
Should  Cost  experience.  The  engineering  sub-team  chief  must  have  proven 
supervisory  talents,  because  of  the  individuality  of  engineers. 

14.  Changes  in  the  organization  of  the  taam  can  result  in  better 
skill  utilization. 

15.  Recognize  that  the  effect  of  personnel  problems  is  magnified 
in  the  atmosphere  of  pressure  and  urgency  that  is  inherent  in  a  Should 
Cost  analysis. 

Two  comments  are  in  order  about  the  above  listing.  While  it  appears 
to  present  a  more  orderly  approach  than  currently  exists,  this  is 
because  it  is  presented  in  composite  form.  If  the  comments  were  seoarated 
as  to  "who  said  what,"  the  look  of  orderliness  would  disappear. 

Secondly,  none  of  the  team  leaders  explicitly  mentioned  "demonstrated 
competency"  as  a  key  selection  criteria.  While  it  is  implied  in  several 
of  the  selection  factors  mentioned,  such  as  "personal  knowledge  of  the 


nominee"  and  "significant  background  experience,"  it  deserves  consideration 
as  a  separate  factor.  The  importance  of  this  characteristic  was  noted  by 
a  Deputy  Director  of  a  Procurement  and  Production  Di recto  ite,  who  has 
selected  Should  Cost  team  chiefs  in  the  past.  Specifically,  he  stated 
that  he  looked  for  evidence  of  demonstrated  performance  in  not  only  team 
chiefs,  but  also  in  their  subordinates,  as  evidenced  by: 

1.  ability  to  manage  people,  including  the  ability  to  plan  and 
organize, 

2.  product  knowledge,  and 

3.  knowledge  of  new  ideas  and  new  techniques. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  correspondence  between  these  indicators 
and  the  three  skills  which  Katz  advocates  as  being  the  best  judges  of  an 
administrator's  effectiveness,  namely,  technical  skill,  human  skill  and 
conceptual  skill.77 


77  Robert  L.  Katz,  "Skills  of  an  Effective  Administrator,"  Harvard 
IJusiness  Review,  XXXIII  (January  -  February,  1955),  pp.  9-18. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS,  GUIDELINES,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
A.  Conclusions 

1.  Any  attempt  to  select  personnel  for  a  specific  assignment  in  an 
orderly,  rational  manner  must  be  preceded  by  a  defining  of  the  position. 
i'ou  cannot  place  someone  in  a  job  that  will  be  suitable  for  their  talent 
unless  you  first  know  the  requirements  of  the  job.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
establish  too  rigid  a  set  of  qualifications,  which  few  applicants  will  ever 
match,  will  result  in  a  "dream  sheet"  of  little  value. 

2.  The  objective  of  formal  personnel  selection  procedures  is  to  permit 
the  evaluation  of  candidates  based  on  their  resemblance  to  "currently 
successful"  employees,  in  terms  of  characteristics  which  research  has 
shown  to  be  related  to  success  in  the  organization. 

3.  Techniques  used  to  evaluate  these  distinguishing  characteristics  must 
possess  both  validity  and  reliability.  The  applicability  of  these  techniques 
is  contingent  upon  the  ability  to  differentiate  between  the  "relatively 
successful"  and  the  "relatively  unsuccessful"  employees  currently  on  board. 

4.  The  ineffectiveness  of  a  selection  process  can  often  be  attributed 
i o  reliance  on  information  which  is  not  an  accurate  indication  of  job 
nnrfornianco.  In  conjunction  with  this,  there  is  the  problem  of  'selective 
pci  (.option ,"  the  natural  human  characteristic  which  tends  to  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  first  impressions ;  this  is  often  caused  by  a  bias  on  the  part 
of  the  selector. 

1.  Chapter  II  presented  a  review  of  the  various  selection  devices  that 
can  be  used  in  assessing  individual  differences,  and  of  the  characteristics 
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normal ly  considered  in  the  selection  process  that  might  be  relevant  in 
selecting  personnel  for  Should  Cost  teams.  The  emphasis  in  the  following 
suiuiiary  of  the  literature  review  on  the  negative  aspects  of  these  selection 
devices  and  criteria  is  to  point  out  that  no  single  selection  device  or 
criteria  is  wholly  satisfactory  and  each  has  its  shortcomings;  consequently, 
a  good  selection  process  must  be  built  around  the  strong  points  of  several 
selection  devices  and  characteristics.  Selection  devices  reviewed  include 
the  weighted  application  blank,  psychological  tests,  references,  and  the 
i  n  te  rvi  ew . 

a.  The  weighted  application  blank  is  essentially  the  quantifying 
and  weighting  of  personal  history  information  from  an  application  blank  or 
resume  to  provide  a  predictive  score  of  the  applicant's  success  in  a  job. 

A  carefully  developed  typical  behavior  inventory  can  often  be  the  best 
individual  predictor  of  future  job  behavior;  its  relative  success  compared 
to  other  selection  devices  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  be.'t 
predictors  of  future  behavior  is  past  behavior. 

b.  The  use  of  psychological  tests  can  provoke  all  sorts  of  arguments 
as  to  their  merits  and  drawbacks.  A  major  problem  with  using  tests  is  that 
one  often  relies  on  the  test  results  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  selection 
devices,  thereby  relinquishing  his  managerial  decision-making  process  for 
i.he  convenience  of  an  automatic  scoring  device.  Personality  tests  are 
generally  regarded  as  suitable  for  vocational  counseling  purposes ,  but  not 
for  employment  purposes.  Experts  generally  agree  that  most  tests  should 

be  used  only  as  a  last  resort,  although  an  exception  is  skill  tests. 

c.  The  value  of  personal  references,  i.e.,  those  supplied  by  the 
applicant,  is  generally  questionable. 
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d.  The  interview,  while  the  '.ainstiy  of  the  selection  process, 
draws  the  wrath  and  anger  of  many  experts  in  the  fields  of  industrial 
psychology  and  personnel  research,  because  the  little  research  that  there 
has  been  to  date  casts  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the  interview  ac  a 
selection  device. 

e.  In  the  best  selection  programs,  the  interview  will  be  only  one 
of  a  number  of  selection  methods  used.  Structured  interviews  tend  to  have 
greater  reliability  than  unstructured  (informal)  ones;  combining  the 
evaluations  of  several  interviewers  on  a  single  applicant  may  serve  to 
reduce  the  bias  of  any  one  interviewer;  allowing  knowledgeable  journeymen 
to  serve  as  interviewers  may  result  in  a  better  evaluation  of  technical 
skills  and  knowledge;  and  interviewing  several  applicants  for  the  same 
position,  on  a  group  basis,  may  provide  valuable  insight  into  their 
leadership  traits  and  problem-solving  abilities. 

f.  The  value  of  holding  a  training  session,  such  as  the  Should  Cost 
Workshop,  immediately  prior  to  the  in-plant  analysis,  desi  ves  considerable 
consideration  since  it  possesses  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  skills  test 
while  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  means  of  observing  the  performance  of 
prospective  team  members  in  a  form  of  situational  test. 

g.  Literature  on  the  "characteristics  of  successful  individuals"  was 
reviewed  with  the  conclusion  that  much  of  it  is  useless,  being  highly 
opinionated  and  unvalidated.  Rather,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
demonstrated  performance  and  the  possession  of  technical,  human  and 
conceptual  skills. 

h.  Particular  characteristics  that  were  considered  include  per¬ 
formance  appraisals,  education,  experience,  and  age: 
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(1)  Many  times,  performance  appraisals  represent  opinions 
on  behavioral  qualities  that  have  never  been  proven  necessary  for  good 
performance.  The  definition  of  success  is  such  a  loose  concept  that 
supervisors  who  rate  people  as  to  their  success  are  in  fact  rating  many 
different  things. 

(2)  Studies  on  the  validity  and  reliability  of  performance 
appraisals  have  shown  that  there  are  numerous  errors  which  can  creep  into 
the  system.  There  is  the  "leniency  error."  the  awardina  of  a  higher  evalu¬ 
ation  in  one  or  more  traits  than  the  employee  actually  deserved;  the 
central  tendency  problem,  where  raters  evaluate  their  employees  consistently 
as  average;  the  "halo  effect,"  which  is  the  influence  that  a  rater's 
general  impression  of  an  individual  has  upon  the  rating  of  that  individual 
on  specific  traits:  and  the  major  problem  of  varying  standards  between 
raters. 

(3)  Specifying  a  minimum  level  of  education,  such  as  a  college 
degree,  is  often  done  because  it  appears  to  be  indicative  of  the  "ability 
to  think."  It  is  generally  concluded  that  strict  adherence  to  a  minimum 
educational  level  does  not  serve  as  an  effective  means  of  identifying 

the  best  workers.  In  fact,  it  may  tend  to  exclude  a  large  number  oc 
individuals  who  have  achieved  high  degrees  of  competence  in  their  specific 
fields  through  many  years  of  experience.  In  technical  fields,  though,  a 
related  college  degree  serves  notice  that  one  possesses  formal  technical 
knowlcdu;  relevant  to  his  specific  field  of  endeavor.  An  individual  who 
tins  become  proficient  in  a  technical  specialty  through  many  years  of 
practical  experience  would  normally  not  be  considered  ar,  engineer  in  the 
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broad  sense  of  the  word,  unless  he  possesses  technical  knowledge  as 
might  reasonably  be  expected  of  a  graduate  engineer. 

(4)  When  training  and  experience  are  evaluated  solely  on 
the  basis  of  a  few  statements  in  a  resume  or  employment  form,  it  completely 
omits  the  qualitative  aspects  of  the  evaluation.  Placing  minimum  require¬ 
ments  on  experience  either  by  specifying  a  certain  number  of  years  in 
industrial  experience  or  by  specifying  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a 
certain  grade  level  may  have  an  adverse  effect  of  tossing  aside  the 
entuhsiastic  and  educated  younger  employee  who  can  perform  admirably. 

If  one  is  too  particular  in  specifying  experience  requirements  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  quantity  aspects,  e.g.,  x  years  of  experience,  and  not  the 
qualitative  aspects,  the  selection  situation  may  be  loaded  to  produce 
no  better  than  the  best  of  a  poor  lot. 

b.  Chapter  III  presented  a  profile  of  potential  Should  Cost  personnel 
within  AMC: 

a.  Industrial  engineers  and  price  analysts,  the  two  most  coniaonly 
desired  functional  specialties  on  Should  Cost  teams  are  scarce  commodities. 
There  are  only  183  price  analysts,  at  all  grade  levels,  at  the  seven  AMC. 
commodity  commands.  About  74  percent  have  college  degrees.  There  are 
35?  persons  classified  as  industrial  engineers,  GS-12  and  above,  and  over 
/5  percent  of  them  ate  located  at  two  commodity  commands.  None  of  the 
other  commands  has  over  35  industrial  engineers,  GS-12  and  above,  and  two 
(ommands  have  less  titan  five  each.  About  89  percent  of  the  352  engineers 
arc-  college  graduates. 


b.  Lighty-four  percent  of  all  engineers  at  the  commodity 
commands  are  college  graduates,  but  less  than  30  percent  of  the  personnel 
engaged  in  procurement  (excluding  price  analysts)  have  bachelor's  degrees. 
Also,  only  13  percent  of  the  industrial  specialists  hold  college  degrees. 

c.  The  average  age  for  procurement  personnel  and  industrial 
specialists  GS-12  and  above,  is  about  50,  while  the  average  age  for  the 
various  types  of  engineers,  GS-12  and  above,  tends  to  be  in  the  mid-forties. 

7.  Chapter  III  also  assessed  the  validity  of  available  appraisal  data 
on  potential  Should  Cost  personnel  within  AMC  and  attempted  to  relate  for 
persons  naving  Should  Cost  experience,  the  individual's  biographical  data 
wi  Ui  his  performance  on  a  Should  Cost  team.  Unfortunately,  both  the 
annual  oerformance  appraisals  and  the  team  chiefs'  evaluations  appear 
influenced  by  the  "leniency  error";  consequently,  this  data  base  proved 
very  suspect.  Since  the  ability  to  classify  individuals  as  "relatively 
successful"  and  "relatively  unsuccessful"  is  a  Drerequisite  to  establishing 
an  effective  personnel  selection  process,  the  lack  of  valid  performance 
appraisals  is  a  serious  handicap.  Some  observations  from  the  data  were 
possible,  though: 

a.  Individuals  with  one  or  more  "2's"  or  lower  scores,  in  their 
last  annual  employee  career  appraisal  should  not  be  considered  for  a 
Should  Cost  team. 

b .  Awards  such  as  outstanding  performance  award,  sustained 
superior  performance  award  and  quality  step  increase  may  be  a  function 
of  position  and  grade  as  well  as  actual  performance. 
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c.  Findings  based  on  the  biographical  data  of  individuals  who 
have  served  on  more  than  one  Should  Cost  team  are  inconclusive,  because 
of  the  small  number  of  persons  involved. 

8.  Chapter  IV  presented  information  obtained  in  interviews  with  the 
team  leaders  of  the  first  eleven  AMC  Should  Cost  teams  and  one  non-AMC 
team,  regarding  the  methods  used  to  select  team  me.nbers,  and  their  opinions 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  these  methods: 

a.  The  selection  processes  employed  to  date  for  staffing  AMC 
Should  Cost  teams  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  characterized  by  a  lack 

of  planning  and  order.  Lack  of  time  has  been  a  major  constraint  and  there 
are  few  indications  of  team  leaders  having  spent  considerable  time  in 
reviewing  the  qualifications  of  several  individuals  and  then  selecting 
those  who  appeared  to  be  best  qualified.  Where  the  team  leader  actively 
participated  in  the  selection  process,  he  usually  had  personal  knowledge 
of  the  prospects  or  had  received  recommendations  from  persons  whose  judgment 
he  trusted.  The  main,  and  often  only  other,  selection  device  used  was  the 
interview. 

b.  There  did  rot  appear  to  be  any  instances  where  the  team 
leader  had  actually  defined  the  qualifications  beforehand  or  had  applied 
any  sort  of  merit  rating  or  quantitative  approach  in  selecting  team  members. 
The  best,  that  can  be  said  is  that  qualifications  were  only  considered  in 

a  qualitative  manner. 

c.  Analysis  of  the  comments  obtained  in  the  interviews  disclosed 
one  underlying  pattern:  the  vight  team  leaders  interviewed  who  were  from 
i  Ik’  procuring  activity  performing  the  study  were  satisfied  with  the 
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election  process  and  the  three  team  leaders  interviewed  who  were  not 
from  the  procuring  activity  performing  the  study  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  selection  process.  It  is  a  moot  point  as  to  whether  this  is 
because  team  leaders  from  the  command  generally  knew  many  of  the  team 
members  beforehand,  or  knew  supervisors  and  co-workers  of  these  persons, 
and  thus  were  able  to  select  a  better  qualified  group  than  those  team 
leaders  from  outside  the  command,  or  because  team  leaders  from  the 
command  are  unable  to  be  objective  in  appraising  co-workers. 

1) .  Guide! ines  for  the _ Se  1  ection  of  Personnel  to  Perform  Should  Cost 

Analyses' 

All  personnel  selection  devices  have  their  shortcomings  and  may  be 

inappronriate  in  specific  situations;  yet,  many  persons  ignorant  of  the 

finer  points  of  personnel  selection  feel  confident  in  relying  on  a 

single  device,  such  as  an  aptitude  test,  personality  test,  interview,  or 

inquiry  of  present  or  past  supervisor,  as  the  primary  basis  for  a  hiring 

decision.  Maridell  notes  that: 

_ one  of  the  most  common  errors  in  selection  is  the 

failure  to  relate  the  information  obtained  from  several 
methods  effectively  in  arriving  at  the  final  decision  to 
hire  or  not  to  hire.  Too  often,  predilections  for  or 
prejudices  against  particular  selection  methods,  without 
reference  to  their  validity  or  to  the  overall  picture  of 
the  applicant  that  has  been  obtained,  result  in  ignoring 
the  results  of  all  but  one  favored  method. ^8 

lo  assist  in  identifying  and  selecting  highly  qualified  personnel  to 
serve  on  Should  Cost  teams,  the  following  guidelines  have  been  developed, 
based  on  an  in-depth  analysis  of  problems  that  have  occurred  in  the  past 
ii  staffing  Should  Cost  teams  and  on  a  detailed  review  of  the  literature 

j  u 

Handel  1,  Recruiting  and  Selecting  Office  Employees,  d.  63. 
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on  personnel  selection.  These  guidelines  combine,  in  a  practical 
manner,  the  more  readily  available  and  useful  selection  devices  while, 
at  the  same  time,  pointing  out  their  limitations,  so  that  the  various 
methods  will  be  employed  nroperly. 

The  main  benefit  of  following  these  guidelines  will  be  that  it  will 
result  in  a  systematic,  orderly  means  of  selecting  team  members  in 
contrast  with  the  ways  of  the  past.  But,  it  must  be  remembered  that: 

There  are  no  panaceas,  and  can  be  no  panaceas,  in 
the  business  of  choosing  people.  Even  when  selection  is 
practiced  as  rationally  as  possible,  it  is  an  inexact  and 
somewhat  frustrating  art.  The  manager  who  expects  too 
much  from  it  will  inevitably  be  disillusioned  or  defrauded, 
or  both.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  personnel  selection 
that,  when  it  is  handled  intelligently,  the  results  will 
probably  be  a  significant  improvement  over  the  chaos  and 
confusion  which  are  the  almost  certain  aftermath  of  unintelli¬ 
gent  selection. 79 

Fielding  a  Should  Cost  team  must  be  the  explicit  responsibility  of 
the  team  leader.  Unless  the  leader  personally  selects  the  team  members, 
a  (jreat  deal  of  the  authority  and  leadership  inherent  in  his  assignment 
is  lost. 


1.  The  very  first  step  in  staffing  a  Should  Cost  team  is  to  determine 
the  team  size  and  skill  mix  desired.  This  may  be  difficult,  but  some 
idea  is  necessary.  Factors  that  shoulu  be  considered  include  proposed 
dollar  value  of  the  contract,  unit  pvice  of  the  end  item  (as  an  indicator 
of  complexity),  amount  of  manufacturing  required,  amount  of  engineering 
and  technical  support  required,  amount  to  be  subcontracted,  proposed 
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length  of  the  in-plant  analysis,  size  of  the  contractor's  operation,  and 
contractor's  mix  of  Government  and  conmercial  work.  Some  consideration 
should  also  be  allowed  for  the  possibility  of  still  having  selected  one  or 
two  marginal  employees  to  serve  on  the  team. 

An  APRO  study  on  team  size  and  structure  also  noted  that  the  size  and 

mix  of  a  team  must  be  tailored  to  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 

problem.  It  concluded  that  the  "advance  team"  best  allows  this  condition 

to  be  met.  The  underlying  rationale  is  that  an  advance  or  "scout"  team, 

consisting  of  the  team  chief,  deputy  team  chief,  operations  officer, 

administrative  officer  and  sub-team  chiefs,  having  physically  reviewed 

the  contractor's  operation  and  been  briefed  by  contractor  management 

personnel  and  cognizant  Government  contract  administration  personnel,  is 

able  to  logically  identify  areas  for  investigation  that  offer  the  most 

payoff  potential,  develop  a  study  plan  including  milestones,  and  establish 

80 

resource  requirements,  i.e.,  team  size  and  skill  mix. 

2.  A  general  definition  of  the  jobs  that  are  to  be  performed  and  the 
skills  required  is  necessary.  Defining  the  job  is  a  prerequisite  to 
personnel  selection  that  should  not  be  taken  lightly.  If  one  does  not 
know  what  <:kills  he  requires,  how  can  be  effectively  select  personnel? 
Conversely,  establishing  too  rigid  a  set  of  qualifications,  which  few 
applicants  can  meeL,  will  result  in  a  "dream  sheet." 


y(Jl~or  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  advance  team  concept,  see  The  Should 
Cost  Team:  Size  and  Composition  by  Gunther  Lange,  US  Army  ProcureMITt 
lie  search  Office,  Fort  Lee,  V  a. ,  February  1971. 
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Some  general  guidance  on  skills  required  is  in  order  here.  In 
all  cases,  we  are  looking  for  demonstrated  performance  in  technical  skills, 
human  skills,  and  conceptual  skills.  Technical  skills  implies  an  under¬ 
standing  of,  and  proficiency  in,  a  specific  kind  of  activity,  particularly 
one  involving  methods,  processes,  procedures,  or  techniques.  It  involves 
specialized  knowledge,  analytical  ability  within  that  specialty,  and  facility 
in  the  use  of  the  tools  and  techniques  of  the  specific  discipline. 

Human  skill  is  the  ability  to  work  effectively  as  a  group  member. 

For  the  team  chief,  deputy  team  chief,  and  sub-team  chiefs,  it  includes 
the  ability  to  build  cooperative  effort  within  the  team  or  sub-team. 

It  is  primarily  co n< ernoH  with  working  with  people.  Human  skill  includes 
the  ability  to  communicate  effectively. 

Conceptual  skill  is  the  ability  to  see  the  operation  as  a  whole, 
recognizing  how  the  various  functions  on  the  teamwork  together,  and  how 
changes  in  one  area  of  the  team's  study  may  affect  the  balance  of  the 
team's  effort.  It  represents  the  coordination  and  integration  of  all 
the  activities  and  interests  and  abilities  of  the  team  towards  a  common 
objective. 

Technical  skill  and  human  skill  are  important  at  the  working 
level,  while  conceptual  skill  becomes  more  important  as  one  proceeds  up 
the  supervisory  ladder. 

81  Robert  L.  Katz,  "Skills  of  an  Effective  Administrator,"  Harvard 
Business  Review,  XXXIII  (January-February ,  1955),  pp.  9-18. 
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Underlying  all  these  skills  is  motivation,  drive,  desire,  ambition 
or  whatever  we  wish  to  call  it. 

The  principal  criterion  of  skillfulness  is  effective  action 
under  various  conditions;  in  other  words,  demonstrated  job  performance. 
This  is  stressed  in  preference  to  selecting  personnel  on  the  basis  of 
their  possession  of  a  number  of  behavioral  characteristics  or  personality 
traits.  An  inherent  difficulty  in  establishing  characteristics  and 
tangible  factors  for  the  selection  of  Should  Cost  personnel  is  the 
heterogenous  nature  of  the  make-up  of  the  team.  Should  Cost  teams 
include  both  military  and  civilians,  personnel  from  within  and  outside  of 
the  activity  conducting  the  Should  Cost  analysis,  technical  (engineers, 
price  analysts,  etc.)  and  non-technical  (management  analysts,  procurement 
analysts,  etc.)  personnel,  and  supervisory  and  non-supervisory  personnel. 
Additionally,  the  engineers  may  represent  various  disciplines,  and 
some  may  be  production-oriented  while  others  may  be  design-oriented. 

Specific  skills  for  the  various  specialties  normally  found  on 
a  Should  Cost  team  are  listed  in  Table  VIII.  These  skills  are  identified 
as  being  "musts,"  "highly  desirable"  or  "optional."  Additionally,  the 
following  comments  expand  upon  Table  VIII; 
a.  Team  Chief/Deputy  Team  Chief 

It  is  nreferred  that  one  should  have  broad  engineering 
experience  and  the  other  should  have  broad  procurement  experience.  Addi¬ 
tionally  the  latter  should  also  have  proven  ability  as  a  contract 
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negotiator.  Preferably,  each  one's  experience  should  complement  rather 
than  supplement  the  other's,  to  provide  broader  coverage  of  the  functional 
specialties  present  on  the  team. 

On  teams  with  fifteen  or  more  people,  the  team  chief  should 
be  at  least  a  second-level  supervisor;  on  smaller  teams,  he  should  be 
at  least  a  first-line  supervisor.  The  deputy  team  chief  should  be  at 
least  a  first-line  supervisor. 

If  the  team  does  not  require  a  deputy  team  chief,  then  the 
engineering  experience  desired  should  be  forsaken  in  favor  of  a  combination 
of  procurement  experience  and  proven  negotiation  ability. 

Previous  Should  Cost  participation  is  a  necessity  for  both 
the  team  chief  and  the  deputy  team  chief. 

b.  Operations  Officer 

Where  there  is  no  provision  for  a  deputy  team  chief,  the 
operations  officer  should  possess  the  experience  in  a  functional  specialty 
that  would  normally  have  been  desired  of  the  deputy  team  chief. 

On  small er-size  teams,  the  operations  officer  may  also  be 
assigned  the  functions  of  the  administrative  officer,  and  accordingly, 
should  be  able  to  perform  as  such. 

c.  Engineering  Sub- team  Chief 

This  position  is  best  filled  by  a  supervisory  industrial 
engineer  or  supervisory  general  engineer  with  experience  in  the  specific 
areas  cited  below  for  industrial  engineers.  Additionally,  he  should  have 
had  previous  Should  Cost  participation. 


d.  Audit/Pricing  Sub-team  Chief 

This  position  is  filled  by  an  auditor  designated  by  the 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  (DCAA).8? 

e.  Management  Sub-team  Chief 

This  position  should  be  filled  by  an  individual  with  inter¬ 
disciplinary  experience,  especially  on  a  large  team.  On  smaller  teams 
(less  than  fifteen  people),  this  position  may  be  filled  by  a  management 
analyst,  procurement  analyst,  or  industrial  engineer. 

Previous  supervisory  experience  need  not  be  a  prerequisite,  as  this 
sub-team  is  usually  very  small  (normally  two-to-four  people,  including 
the  sub-team  chief). 

An  MBA  degree  for  the  sub-team  chief  would  be  highly  desirable; 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  industrial  engineering  or  business  administration 
should  be  the  minimum. 

Experience  in  serving  on  management  review  teams  and  previous 
Should  Cost  analysis  experience  would  both  be  useful. 

f.  All  sub-team  chiefs  must  be  able  to  translate  their  group's 
findings  into  reportable  form  and  to  effectively  defend  them  in  negotiations. 

g.  Administrative  Officer 

Of  all  the  positions  on  a  Should  Cost  team,  this  one  requires 
the  least  specific  special  skills  or  experience.  In  the  past,  Lieutenants, 
usually  with  a  business  degree,  have  served  well.  Especially  valuable 

8?  Memorandum  of  Understanding,  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command  -  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency,  1  March  1971. 
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can  be  a  Lieutenant  with  an  undergraduate  degree  in  business  or  engineering 
and  an  MBA  degree.  This  is  because  such  a  position  is  normally  not  full¬ 
time  and  the  incumbent  can  also  be  used  as  a  management  analyst  or  on  one 
of  the  other  sub-teams. 

On  a  small  team,  if  a  secretary  is  included  on  the  team  and 
is  adept  at  administrative  tasks,  she  may  also  function  as  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Officer.  Another  option,  on  small  teams,  is  for  the  Operations 
Officer  to  serve  as  Administrative  Officer. 

h.  Industrial  Engineers 

Their  composite  background  should  include  experience  in  labor 
factors,  manufacturing  processes,  production  cost  estimating,  work  standards, 
work  measurement,  plant  layout,  methods  engineering,  material  handling,  etc., 
and  knowledge  of  sampling  theory,  probability  theory,  confidence  levels  and 
learning  curves.  A  bachelor's  degree  in  engineering  should  be  a  "must." 

At  least  one  of  the  Industrial  Engineers  should  have  above  average  writing 
ability. 

i.  General  Engineers  (also  Mechanical,  Electronic,  Aerospace, 
Chemical,  Automotive,  etc.) 

Experience  is  desired  in  manufacturing  processes  typical  of 
those  used  by  the  contractor  being  analyzed.  Also  desirable  is  experience 
in  production  cost  estimating.  Having  at  least  one  engineer  with  a  high 
degree  of  technical  familiarity  with  the  product  to  be  manufactured  can 
also  be  beneficial.  While  there  is  the  risk  of  such  an  individual  being 


overly  defensive  of  the  status-quo,  normally  this  is  outweighed  by  his 
ability  to  resolve  questions  of  a  technical  nature  raised  by  other  team 
members  during  the  analysis. 

A  bachelor's  degree  in  engineering  is  a  "must."  For  this 
group  too,  at  least  one  of  the  engineers  should  be  above  average  in 
writing  ability. 

The  Army  Materiel  Command  conducts  a  two-year  Engineering  Intern 
Training  Program  at  Red  River  Army  Depot,  Texarkana,  Texas  in  conjunction 
with  Texas  A&M  University.  Interns  specialize  in  maintainability  engineer¬ 
ing,  production  design  engineering  or  safety  engineering.  The  first  class 
in  maintainability  engineering  graduated  in  1968  and  the  first  classes 
in  the  other  programs  graduated  in  1971.  Most  interns  concurrently  earn 
a  master's  degree  in  industrial  engineering. 

Upon  completion  of  the  training  program,  the  graduates  are  normally 
assigned  as  GS- 11,  General  Engineers,  to  the  commodity  commands.  It  appears 
that  those  graduates  of  the  program  who  specialized  in  production  design 
engineering  and/or  possess  an  undergraduate  degree  in  industrial  engineering 
should  merit  special  consideration  for  participation  on  Should  Cost  teams. 
Consequently,  efforts  are  underway  to  identify  these  graduates  and  furnish 
their  resumes  to  the  Should  Cost  Coordinator  at  Hqs.,  AMC. 

j.  Industrial  Specialists/Product  Assurance  Specialists 

Normally,  provision  should  be  made  for  having  an  industrial 
specialist  or  product  assurance  specialist  on  the  team,  if  such  an  individual 
has  had  extremely  relevant  experience  of  an  intensive  nature  with  a 
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particular  product  line  or  manufacturing  process.  This  person  may 
serve  as  the  "technical  expert"  for  the  product  being  studied,  but 
again,  his  potential  lack  of  objectivity  must  merit  close  observation. 

k.  Auditors 

Auditors  are  furnished  by  DCAA. 

l .  Ivi ce  Analysts 

Preferred  are  those  orice  analysts  with  industrial  experience 
in  cost  estimating  c»»'  cost  accounting,  or  an  audit  background.  Where 
nossible,  the  orice  analysts  should  have  had  previous  on-site  experience 
with  contractors'  accounting  systems,  for  they  will  be  more  likely  to 
know  the  types  of  cost  data  which  contractors  normally  have  available 
and  know  how  to  ask  for  it. 

Since  price  analysts  may  be  integrating  the  auditor's 
findings  with  the  enaineers'  findings,  good  writing  ability  is  a 
necessity . 

A  collene  degree  in  accounting  is  desirable,  but  should  not 
be  a  nrereguisi te .  since  the  supply  of  available  price  analysts  is  very 
limited  to  begin  with. 

m.  Procurement  Analysts/Contract  Specialists,  Management  Analysts 

Normally,  procurement  analysts/contract  specialists  can  best 

he  used  to  review  a  contractor's  management  practices,  make-or-buy  policies, 
purchasing  system,  etc.  They  can  be  used  as  management  analysts,  if  such 
talent,  oer  se,  is  not.  available.  Althoug'.  the  supply  of  college  graduates 
iri  these  fields  is  limited,  personnel  should  have  had  some  college  courses 


in  business  administration.  Relyinq  strictly  on  their  work  experience 
as  a  basis  for  selection  may  provide  too  narrow  a  base  for  broad,  in-depth 
analysis. 

n.  The  use  of  enqineering  technicians  and  engineering  aides  during 
the  in-olant  ohase,  to  extract  data  for  analysis  by  other  members  of  the 
team,  has  been  recommended  by  past  team  leaders  as  a  better  way  of  utilizing 
available  talent,  rather  than  havinn  engineers  and  auditor:  performing 
basic  data -gathering  tasks.  For  example,  industrial  engineering  technicians 
(GS-802  series)  can  nerform  time  studies,  thereby  freeing  industrial 
engineers  (GS-896  series)  for  other  tasks. 

o.  The  problem  of  lack  of  adequate  writing  ability,  especially 
among  engineers,  has  plagued  most  Should  Cost  teams.  The  inability  of 
team  membp^s  Lo  ertectively  support  their  position  in  writing  in  a  logical, 
concise  manner  becomes  a  seriou^  handicap  to  the  negotiator.  Numerous  team 
leaders  have  stressed  the  need  for  a  writer-editor  to  be  available  at  or  near 
the  end  of  the  in-olant  analysis  to  assist  in  the  report  writing. 

p.  Where  there  are  to  be  several  persons  on  the  team  with  a 
particular  functional  specialty,  such  as  industrial  engineering  or  price 
analysis,  consideration  should  be  given  to  selecting  oersonnel  with 
heterogenous  experience,  to  provide  a  broader  capability  for  analysis. 
Fvaluation  of  a  proposal  in  depth  requires  the  availability  of  all  the 
disciplines  that  were  used  in  its  development.  Depending  on  study 
requirements,  personnel  with  work  skills  in  the  areas  of  software  analysis, 
comnuter  equipment  analysis,  test  and  reliability,  and  property  adminis¬ 
tration,  should  be  considered  for  oart-time  or  full-time  team  membership. 
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3.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  haphazard  selection  procedures 

is  the  lack  of  time  normally  allowed  for  the  selection  process.  Selection 
of  team  members  should  start  far  enough  in  advance  of  the  study  to  allow 
for  screening  and  interviews  of  prospective  team  members.  Some  team 
chiefs  have  thought  that  up  to  six  weeks  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
selection  process.  On  the  other  hand,  the  selection  process  should  not 
be  so  drawn  out  that  the  interest  of  prospective  team  members  and  their 
willingness  to  participate  is  undermined  by  months  of  indecision  on  the 
part  of  the  team  leaders. 

4.  After  team  size  and  skill  mix  have  been  tentatively  decided, 
and  the  job  requirements  analyzed,  the  next  step  is  to  develop  a  listing 
of  prospective  team  members.  The  best  source  is  to  request,  through 

the  local  Civilian  Personnel  Office,  data  printouts  (AMC  1320,  Career 
Program  Referral  Listing)  on  all  persons  who  have  served  in  a  specific 
experience  code  (Experience  Codes  are  listed  in  Department  of  the  Army 
Civilian  Personnel  Regulation  950-14),  within  a  specified  period,  either 
with  industry  or  at  a  certain  grade  level,  who  are  employed  in  a  stated 
geographical  area.  For  example,  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  printouts 
on  all  Civil  Service  employees  who  have  served  as  Industrial  Engineers, 
at  the  GS-12  level  or  higher,  or  with  private  industry,  in  the  past  ten 
years  and  who  currently  reside  in  Missouri  or  Illinois.  It  is  possible 
to  limit  the  printouts  to  employees  from  one  command,  from  AMC  or  from 
the  Army. 

Experience  codes  are  defined  in  some  detail  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  identify  experience  within  a  specific  commodity  line.  The  data  contained 
on  these  printouts  is  equivalent  to  the  information  that  would  normally 
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be  found  in  a  resume.  Included  in  the  printout  is  the  employee's 
career  appraisals  (performance  ratings)  for  the  past  three  years  as 
well  as  the  supervisor's  narrative  comments  that  were  contained  on  the 
employee's  most  rerent  appraisal;  this  data  is  taken  from  DD  Form  1559, 
Lmployee  Career  Appraisal  (see  pages  54-56). 

Another  source  of  information  is  the  "Should  Cost  Analysis  Roster" 
maintained  by  Hqs.,  AMC.  This  roster  also  doubles  as  the  AMC  Source 
Selection  Cost  estimating  Roster  and  contains  resumes  primarily  on 
personnel  associated  with  the  functions  of  price  analysis,  cost  analysis 
and  program  cost  estimating.  This  roster  is  available  through  the  Should 
Cost  Coordinator  at  the  Commodity  Command. 

Additionally,  inquiries  may  be  made  of  local  personnel  who  would 
he  knowledgeable  of  other  prospective  team  members  including  military 
personnel.  For  these  personnel,  resumes  should  also  be  obtained. 

In  reviewing  rosters  and  resumes,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  merely  indicate  that  an  individual  should  be  able  to  do  the  job; 
they  are  no  indication  that  he  can. 

5.  The  resumes  should  be  screened  so  that  only  those  persons  who 
satisfy  the  "mandatory"  qualifications  listed  in  Table  VIII  are  given 
further  consideration.  If  there  are  a  substantial  number,  a  quick  review 
of  those  who  appear  to  possess  more  of  the  "highly  desirable"  qualifica¬ 
tions  is  necessary,  to  reduce  the  number  of  candidates  for  each  position 
to  a  manageable  number  -  normally  four  to  six. 

One  rule  that  should  be  adhered  to  strictly  is  to  immediately 
drop  from  consideration  any  employee  who  has  received  a  "2"  or  less  in 
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any  one  of  the  seven  categories  contained  on  DD  Form  1559,  Employee 
Career  Appraisal.  Cased  on  an  analysis  of  the  performance  of  Should 
Cost  team  members  to  date,  following  this  guideline  should  eliminate  a 
(toodly  number  of  the  marginal  performers. 

To  avoid  wasting  time  in  evaluating  personnel  who  do  not  desire 
to  participate  in  a  Should  Cost  analysis,  the  next  step  should  be  to 
contact  each  individual  still  under  consideration  to  ascertain  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  serve.  Those  who  are  adamantly  opposed  should  be  dropped  from 
further  consideration  for  such  individuals  will  lack  the  motivation,  the 
sense  of  urgency,  and  the  interest  in  the  overall  objective  of  the  analysis 
to  function  in  a  superior  manner.  This  is  also  the  appropriate  time  to 
inquire  as  to  the  individual's  availability  for  the  full  length  of  the  study. 

6.  At  this  point,  it  is  appropriate  to  begin  thinking  about  a  means 
of  rating  the  remaining  prospects.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
looking  for  demonstrated  competency  in  the  areas  of  technical  skills,  human 
skills  and  conceptual  skills.  The  following  has  been  suggested  as  criteria 
against  which  to  judge  one's  potential: 

1.  What  the  candidate  has  done  so  far  in  his  life  -  his 
prior  accomplishments  at  work,  in  school,  with  his  family, 
and  in  his  extra-curricular  activities. 

2.  His  knowledge  -  his  education,  training,  experience, 
self-assimilated  knowledge,  as  an  indication  of  what  he 
can  do. 

3.  His  capacity  to  learn  and  grow  -  his  intelligence  and 
apti tudes. 

4.  His  motives  and  drives,  his  interests,  his  physical  and 
mental  health  and  stamina  a3  indicators  of  what  he  will  do. 

fortunately,  the  key  elements  of  these  criteria  are  readily 
'■•bservable  and  subject  to  evaluation;  previous  performance  and 
knowledge.  Capacity  and  the  "will  do"  factors  are  crucial,  to  be 
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sure,  but  usually  they  have  in  large  measure  already  manifested 
themselves  in  the  man's  accomplishments  and  attained  knowledge. 

So  the  major  emphasis  should  be  on  a  complete  and  reliable  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  candidate's  background. 83 

One  of  the  ways  to  formalize  the  selection  process  is  to 
quantify  the  various  factors  which  one  considers  most  important  in 
identifying  the  potential  of  candidates.  In  some  respects,  the 
construction  of  such  a  rating  scale  conforms  to  the  approach  used  by 
industry  in  establishing  "merit  ratings"  for  salary  purposes. 

In  a  very  simplified  manner,  one  may  proceed  by  listing  the  skills 
or  factors  that  he  considers  important,  assign  relative  weights  to  each 
factor  and  then  assign  a  point  score  for  each  factor.  The  sum  of  the 
products  obtained  by  multiplying  the  relative  weights  times  the  raw  scores 
would  represent  the  individual's  rating.  For  example,  in  looking  at 
industrial  engineers,  either  of  the  following  evaluation  criteria  might 


be  used: 

Skill 

Weight 

Raw  Score  Weighted  Score 
(1-10)  (Weight  X  Score) 

Technical  Skill 

Human  Skill 

Conceptual  Skill 

_% 

Motivation 

Writing  Ability 

—  _  _  - 

100% 

Rating  = 

For  those  who  prefer  to  think  in  terms 

of  more  common  attributes, 

the  following  factors 

might  be  considered: 

•'^John  R.  Hinrichs,  High-Talent  PersonneKNew  York:  American  Management 
Association,  1966),  p.  93. 
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Raw  Score  Weighted  Score 

factor  Weight  ( 1-10)  (Weight  X  Score) 

Education  % 

(iovernment  Experience  _% 

Industrial  Experience  _% 

Performance  Appraisal 
and  Supervisor's  Comments  _% 

Personal  Characteristics 

(motivation,  stamina,  person¬ 
ality,  communicative  ability, 
etc.)  _J> 

Writing  Ability  l  _ 

100%  Rating  = 

The  weightings  assigned  need  not  be  the  same  for  different  func¬ 
tional  specialties,  for  a  price  analyst,  it  might  be  desirable  to  emphasize 
technical  skill  less  and  human  skill  more,  or  to  emphasize  industrial 
experience  less  and  writing  ability  more. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  the  rating  approaches  suggested  above 
lad:  any  proof  as  to  their  validity  and  reliability  in  the  selection  of 
Should  Cost  analysts,  they  are  offered  as  an  attempt  to  quantify  what,  to 
date,  have  been  strictly  qualitative  determinations.  In  this  respect,  it 
is  a  sizeable  improvement  over  the  past,  since  it  requires  a  more  systematic 
procedure  to  accomplish  the  evaluation. 

7.  The  evaluation  necessary  to  form  a  basis  for  the  ratings  should 
rely  on  information  obtained  from  several  sources.  Utilizing  several 
inputs  to  obtain  the  information  serves  as  a  safeguard  to  insure  that, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  the  information  obtained  is  correct  and 
complete.  The  primary  sources  of  information  available  are: 
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a.  the  resume  (e.g.,  AMC  Form  1320,  for  biographical  information 
such  as  education  and  experience), 

b.  performance  appraisals  ( DD  Form  1559,  summarized  on  AMC  Form 

1320), 

c.  inqui  y  of  supervisors  and  others,  and 

d.  the  interview.  1 

That  the  information  to  be  gathered  from  these  sources  is  relatively  easy 
to  obtain  does  not  mean  that  it  can  be  used  indiscriminately;  accordingly, 
in  the  discussion  which  follows  regarding  this  information,  appropriate 
guidance  is  provided  regarding  its  proper  use. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  a  selection  process  can  often  be  attributed 
to  reliance  on  information  which  is  not  an  accurate  indication  of  job 
performance.  In  conjunction  with  this,  there  is  the  problem  of  "selective 
perception,"  the  natural  human  characteristic  which  tends  to  place  too 
much  emphasis  on  first  impressions;  this  is  often  caused  by  a  bias  on  the 
part  of  the  selector. 

Similarly,  there  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  people  to 
either  overvalue  education  and  undervalue  experience  or  vice-versa;  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  state  precisely  what  the  balance  should 
be  between  the  two.  For  technical  positions,  especially  in  the  engineering 
field,  a  bachelor's  degree  should  normally  be  a  "must"  because  it  signifies 
an  overall  grasp  of  technical  knowledge  and  diminishes  the  possibility  of 
"funnel  vision,"  although  an  individual  who  has  completed  a  course  of 
study  ut  a  recognized  trade  school  or  participated  in  a  strong  apprenticeship 
program,  coupled  with  good  work  experience,  may  be  desirable  for  reviewing 
areas  requiring  special  expertise.  Likewise  there  will  be  cases  where  a 
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person  having  actual  production  and  shop  experience  including  selection 
of  production  equipment  and  experience  in  processing  and  estimating 
from  drawings,  can  benefit  the  Should  Cost  team.  Also,  one’s  competence 
may  be  evidenced  by  certification  as  a  Professional  Engineer.  In  any 
functional  specialty,  prior  industrial  experience  must  be  considered  in 
light  of  what  the  individual  got  from  it.  To  some,  five  years  of 
experience  may  really  be  one  year  repeated  five  times.  Likewise  of 
importance  is  the  reason  for  one  leaving  private  industry  to  work  for 
the  Government  -  those  who  appear  to  be  "burned-out"  must  be  avoided. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  regarding  the  value  of  education  and 
experience  are  best  answered  by  demonstrated  job  performance,  but  must 
often  be  discussed  during  the  interview  and  in  inquiries  of  the  employee's 
supervisor  and  other  persons  knowledgeable  of  the  individual's  job  per¬ 
formance  and  abilities.  When  training  and  experience  are  evaluated  solely 
on  the  basis  of  a  few  statements  in  a  resume,  it  completely  omits  the 
qualitative  aspects  of  the  evaluation.  Placing  minimum  requirements  on 
experience  either  by  specifying  a  certain  number  of  years  in  industrial 
experience  or  by  specifying  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a  certain  grade 
level  may  have  an  adverse  affect  of  tossing  aside  the  enthusiastic  and 
educated  young  employee  who  can  perform  admirably.  If  one  is  too  particular 
in  specifying  experience  requirements  by  emphasizing  the  quantity  aspects, 
e.g.,  X  years  of  experience,  and  not  the  qualitative  aspects,  the  selection 

situation  may  be  loaded  to  produce  no  better  than  the  best  of  a  poor  lot. 

Employee  career  appraisal  information  contained  on  AMC  Form  1320 
should  be  taken  lightly.  A  review  of  these  appraisal  ratings  discloses 
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strong  evidence  of  the  "leniency  error"  -  the  awarding  of  a  higher  eval¬ 
uation  in  one  or  more  traits  than  the  employee  actually  deserves.  This 
"leniency  error"  is  so  pronounced  that,  while  the  maximum  rating  a  civilian 
working  for  the  Army  can  obtain  is  4.0  in  each  of  seven  categories,  the 
average  for  all  seven  categories  for  employees  in  the  functional  specialties 
common  to  Should  Cost  teams  tends  to  be  between  3.6  and  3.8.  And,  at  one 
commodity  command,  all  85  persons  with  current  procurement  and  pricing 
experience,  GS-12  and  above,  received  the  highest  rating  (4.0)  in  each 
category.  As  stated  earlier,  the  only  definite  advice  that  can  be  given 
regarding  reliance  upon  employee  career  appraisals  is  to  avoid  prospects 
who  have  received  a  "2"  or  less  in  any  of  the  seven  categories  in  their 
most  recent  appraisal.  Those  appraisals  that  are  favorable  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  very,  very  rough  indicator,  for  the  ability  of  the  current 
career  appraisal  system  to  provide  distinctions  between  "relatively  successful" 
and  "relatively  unsuccessful"  employees  is  highly  suspect. 

llor  should  any  significant  value  be  attached  to  the  supervisor's 
narrative  comments  contained  on  AMC  Form  1320.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
employee  who  has  received  an  outstanding  performance  award,  sustained 
superior  performance  award  or  quality  step  increase  in  the  past  several 
years  is,  in  all  likelihood,  a  very  capable  prospect;  however,  lack  of  such 
an  award  cannot  be  considered  to  indicate  a  lesser  degree  of  capability. 

Persons  to  be  contacted  should  normally  include  the  employee's 
supervisor  plus  others  who  are  familiar  with  the  employee's  performance. 

While  these  inquiries  can  be  very  enlightening,  be  aware  that  the  qualita¬ 
tive?  data  generated  represents  opinions  by  persons  whose  attitudes  and 
biases  are  unknown.  To  avoid  relying  on  the  possibly  erroneous  judgment 
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of  one  person,  inquiries  should  be  made  of  others  familiar  with  the 
individual  under  consideration,  if  practicable.  Preferably,  there 
should  be  a  structured  format  to  the  Inquiry,  so  that  all  major  aspects 
of  all  the  prospects'  performances  are  covered  in  a  consistent  manner. 

When  inquiry  is  made  of  the  supervisor,  the  employee's  a  ail  ability 
for  a  Should  Cost  study  should  be  discussed. 

One  rule  of  thumb,  although  not  validated,  is  that  if  the  super¬ 
visor  stresses  the  employee's  unavailability  for  a  Should  Cost  assignment, 
because  of  high  priority  tasks  in  his  regular  assignment,  the  odds  are  that 
the  individual  is  highly  competent  and,  if  he  is  at  the  top  of  our  rating 
scheme,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  him.  If  the  supervisor  has 
no  qualms  about  loaning  the  employee,  the  opposite  may  be  true. 

Some  people  suggest  that  a  better  source  of  information  than  the 
employee's  current  supervisor  is  his  last  previous  supervisor;  this 
reasoning  assumes  that  the  supervisor  will  be  more  honest  in  his  evalua¬ 
tion  nuw  that  the  employee  does  not  work  for  him,  and  that  the  likelihood 
of  the  "leniency  error"  coming  into  play  is  diminished.  At  the  same  time, 
one  must  be  aware  that  some  supervisors  feel  that  anyone  who  leaves  them 
is  ipso  facto  disloyal  and  they  make  a  practice  of  criticizing  former 
subordinates. 

Most  persons  in  a  position  to  hire,  feel  that  the  interview  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  selection  process;  however,  the  value  of  the  interview  is 
strongly  questioned  by  industrial  psychologists  as  to  its  validity  and 
reliability.  If  the  interview  is  employed,  it  should  be  in  person  rather 
than  over  the  telephone,  and  a  structured  interview,  that  is,  one  that 


follows  a  prescribed  format,  is  highly  favored  over  an  unstructured 
interview.  One  of  the  chief  problems  occasioned  by  the  interview  is 
"selective  perception, "  the  natural  human  characteristic  which  tends  to 
place  too  much  emphasis  on  first  impressions,  reflecting  a  bias  on  the 
part  of  the  interviewer. 

The  key  points  that  can  be  offered  about  the  interview  are  that, 

in  the  best  selection  programs  the  interview  will  be  only  one  of  a  number 

of  selection  methods  used,  that  structured  interviews  tend  to  have  greater 

reliability  than  unstructured  (informal)  ones,  that  combining  the  evaluations 

of  several  interviewers  on  a  single  applicant  may  serve  to  reduce  the  bias 

of  any  one  interviewer,  that  allowing  knowledgable  journeymen  to  serve 

as  interviewers  may  result  in  a  better  evaluation  of  technical  skills 

and  knowledge  and  that  interviewing  several  applicants  for  the  same 

position,  on  a  group  basis,  may  provide  valuable  insight  into  leadership 

traits  and  problem-solving  abilities. 

Although  most  of  the  "how-to-interview"  articles  are  not  based 

on  research- validated  data,  the  following  is  a  listing  of  the  major 

points  observed  by  experienced  interviewers  in  conducting  their  interviews, 

and  is  presented  for  the  benefit  of  the  novice  interviewer  so  he  will  be 

able  to  conduct  the  interview  as  "a  business  conversation  with  a  purpose, 

not  as  an  aimless  discussion." 

How  does  the  experienced  interviewer  conduct  his  interview? 

1.  He  has  a  plan.  He  knows  in  advance  the  kinds  of 
information  to  be  obtained  in  the  interview.  [Advance 
planning  is  essential  to  establish  effective  rapport 
and  avoid  repetition  and  meandering.] 
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2.  He  has  adequate  job  knowledge.  He  Is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  specifications  of  the  job  for  which 
the  applicant  is  applying.  He  is  prepared  to  relate 
the  job  requirements  to  those  qualifications  of  the 
applicant  that  can  be  judged  in  the  interview.  He 
remembers  that  one  objective  of  the  interview  is  to 
give  job  and  company  information. 

3.  He  has  adequate  background  information  on  the 
applicant.  Prior  to  the  interview  the  interviewer 
reviews  the  application  blank,  reference  checks,  pre¬ 
liminary  interviewer's  notes,  and  test  scores.  He 
does  not  waste  interview  time  by  asking  for  information 
already  available. 

4.  He  schedules  interviews  so  that  he  has  enough  time.  .  . 
He  gives  the  interviewee  time  to  formulate  his  replies 

or  to  recall  experiences  so  full  information  may  be 
gathered. 

5.  He  insures  that  interviews  are  held  in  private. 

6.  He  puts  the  applicant  at  ease. 

7.  He  lets  the  applicant  talk.  He  recognizes  that  the 
interview  has  been  scheduled  in  order  to  obtain  information 
about  the  applicant. 

8.  He  avoids  leading  questions. 

9.  He  adjusts  the  level  of  his  language  to  the 
ability  of  the  respondent. 

10.  He  keeps  control  of  the  interview. 

11.  He  is  aware  of  his  own  prejudices  and  tries 
to  avoid  their  influence  on  his  judgments.  He  is 
particularly  conscious  of  the  dangers  of  allowing 
specific  physical  or  cultural  stereotypes  to  mask 
his  accurate  appraisal  of  the  interviewee.  He  is 
careful  to  discount  initial  impressions  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable  when  evaluating  specific 
traits.  He  avoids  generalizing  from  one  trait  to 
other  traits. 

12.  He  avoids  any  suggestion  of  discrimination. 
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13.  He  knows  how  and  when  to  close  t.he  interview. 

14.  He  records  the  facts  during  the  interview  and 
impressions  and  judgments  immediately  thereafter.84 

In  preparing  for  the  employment  interview,  Handel!  states  that 

The  information  on  the  application  blank  should  always  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  before  the  interview.  In  this  review, 
consideration  should  be  given  to: 

1.  The  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  information.  For 
example,  the  date  of  birth  is  checked  against  age,  age 
against  date  of  leaving  school,  date  of  leaving  school 
against  number  of  years  attended,  and  the  date  of  first 
employment.  Breaks  or  overlaps  of  employment  should  also 
be  checked. 

2.  Number  of  positions  and  length  of  time  held  as  an 
indication  of  stability.  This  factor  must  always  be  eval¬ 
uated  in  terms  of  the  applicant's  reasons  for  leaving  former 
positions. 

3.  Nature  of  experience  in  terms  of  the  duties 
performed  as  related  to  the  duties  involved  in  the 
position  for  which  he  is  being  considered. 

4.  The  progression  of  past  employment,  which  may 
indicate  whether  the  applicant  is  on  the  upgrade. 

Have  his  responsibilities  increased,  decreased,  or 
remained  constant? 

5.  Unexplained  breaks  in  the  service  record  which 
might  indicate  discharge  or  other  information  which 
the  employee  might  wish  to  conceal. 

6.  Educational  background. 

7.  Special  schooling,  hobbies,  or  awards,  which  might 
indicate  likes  and  dislikes.  .  .  . 


4  C.  Harold  Stone  and  William  E.  Kendall,  Effective  Personnel  Selection 
Procedures  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-llall,  Inc.,  f$§6), 

pp. 
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For  selection  purposes  we  should  have  evidence  not  only 
that  the  possession  of  an  ability  exists  in  the  applicant, 
but  that  he  demonstrates  his  interest  in  using  it.°5 

8.  Now  that  sufficient  information  has  been  obtained  regarding  the 
prospect's  abilities  and  accomplishments,  the  formal  rating  should  be 
accomplished  and  the  individuals  who  rank  the  highest  should  be  secured 
for  the  team.  If  problems  result  in  obtaining  a  supervisor's  release 
of  the  employee,  assistance  should  be  sought  from  the  Should  Cost  Coor¬ 
dinator,  and  the  Director  of  Procurement  and  Production,  if  necessary. 

If  the  best  qualified  personnel  will  not  be  available,  then  the  procedure 
that  has  just  been  outlined  is  of  questionable  value,  since  availability 
and  not  qualifications  will  unfortunately  be  the  primary  concern. 

Those  employees  who  were  in  consideration  but  not  selected  should 
be  so  notified.  Their  names  and  ratings  should  not  be  discarded,  though, 
since  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  replacements  might  be  required 
during  the  course  of  the  analysis. 

9.  The  value  of  holding  a  training  session,  such  as  the  Should  Cost 
Workshop,  immediately  prior  to  the  in-plant  analysis,  deserves  considerable 
consideration  since  it  possesses  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  skills  test 
while  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  means  of  observing  the  performance  of 
prospective  team  members  in  a  form  of  situational  test.  Such  a  training 
session  can  provide  the  team  leader  with  an  excellent  opportunity  to 


ft>Milton  M.  Mandell,  quoting  from  a  Sandia  Corporation  publication  in 
The  Selection  Process:  Choosing  the  Right  Man  for  the  Job  (New  York: 

A^me  rfcan  “Management  Assoc  fa  tTon ,  pp  7  £0(T-2(57. 
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evaluate  the  potential  performance  of  team  members .  The  only  difficulty 
here  is  that  it  might  be  wise  to  actually  have  more  personnel  in  the 
training  session  than  will  be  required  to  perform  the  analysis  so  that  If 
individuals  are  to  be  rejected  on  the  basis  of  their  performance  during 
the  training  session,  there  will  be  trained  alternates  available. 

If  the  training  session  is  to  contain  more  people  than  will  be 
on  the  team,  it  would  be  best  to  not  even  decide  who  will  actually  be  on 
the  team  until  after  the  Workshop  is  completed.  In  this  way,  those  who 
desire  to  serve  on  the  team  will  be  motivated  to  perform  best  during  the 
Workshop  and,  hopefully,  their  performance  will  attract  the  attention  of 
the  team  leaders.  The  training  session  may  also  provide  the  opportunity 
to  evaluate  a  prospect's  writing  ability,  which,  under  current  conditions, 
is  usually  only  found  out  during  the  report-writing  phase,  when  it  is  often 
too  late  to  take  corrective  action.  Good  writing  ability  can  reduce  con* 
siderably  the  trials  and  tribulations  inherent  in  the  report-writing  phase. 

Even  if  the  training  session  is  limited  only  to  those  who  have 
been  selected  to  serve  on  the  team,  the  training  session  still  provides 
the  opportunity  to  observe  the  individual's  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
which  can  be  very  useful  in  making  team  assignments. 

10.  After  selecting  team  members,  keep  them  informed  of  the  status 
of  the  study  and  strive  for  good  communications  during  the  course  of  the 
study.  This  helps  in  developing  their  confidence  and  initiating  their 
self-starting  capability  and  motivation. 

11.  As  a  final  caution  so  that  the  decision  maker  will  not  be 
frustrated  by  some  failures  in  the  selection  process,  even  where  a 


systematic,  logical  approach  is  followed,  the  following  quote,  while 

rather  dramatic,  provides  son*?  food  for  thought. 

.  .  .  people  who  are  uncomfortable  about  working  with 
imperfect  [selection]  instruments ,  and  who  would  be 
disturbed  by  knowing  that  their  most  sincere  efforts 
will  inevitably  turn  up  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
time  as  mistakes,  do  not  belong  in  the  selection 

business. 86 

C.  Recommendations 

While  the  main  objective  of  this  report  is  to  develop  guidance  for 
the  identification  and  selection  of  personnel  to  perform  Should  Cost 
analyses,  there  are  two  areas  which  require  attention  to  facilitate  the 
selection  process;  one  is  the  establishment  of  a  roster  of  "top-performers" 
and  the  other  is  a  conscious  effort  to  uphold  the  image  of  Should  Cost. 

AMC  Regulation  715-92,  "Should  Cost  Analysis"  provides  for  the  Source 
Selection  Cost  Estimating  Roster  (AMCR  715-90)  to  also  be  used  as  the 
"Should  Cost  Analysis  Roster."  The  regulation  states  that  "Highly  qualified 
and  motivated  personnel  must  be  identified  as  potential  members  of  Should 
Cost  Analysis  teams"  and  consequently  included  on  the  roster,  and  that 
"Personnel  selected  for  the  Should  Cost  Analysis  Roster  must  haVe  mobility 
to  the  extent  required  to  perform  a  Should  Cost  Analysis  study." 

There  is  no  way  to  assure  that  personnel  nominated  for  the  roster  are 
"highly  qualified  and  motivated"  and  there  is  an  "easy  way  out"  for  quali¬ 
fied  personnel  to  eliminate  themselves  from  consideration  by  professing 
to  lack  mobility.  In  several  instances,  it  has  appeared  that  nearly  all 
personnel  in  a  pricing  branch  or  cost  and  economic  systems  group  have  been 
placed  on  the  roster  without  discriminating  as  to  their  abilities. 

^Ge Herman,  op.  cit.,  p.  95.  - 
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The  trouble  with  such  a  roster  is  that  it  identifies  individuals  who 

should  be  able  to  do  the  job,  but  gives  no  assurance  whatsoever  that  they 

ca£.  Essentially,  it  is  a  list  of  unknown  quantities. 

Accordingly,  it  is  recommended  that  AMC  develop  a  roster  of  personnel 

considered  to  be  above  average  in  their  respective  fields.  Industrial 

firms  do  this  in  their  merit  rating  programs,  and  consequently  can  readily 

87 

identify  those  employees  in  the  top  quartile. 

An  example  of  how  this  might  work  would  be  for  each  command  to  submit 
separately,  for  grades  GS-11,  12  and  13,  and  for  procurement  personnel, 
price  analysts,  and  the  non-R&D  engineering  specialties,  a  list  of  those 
personnel  within  each  functional  specialty  and  grade  who  are  considered 
to  be: 

1.  in  the  top  25  percent,  where  the  population  consists  of  fifty 
people  or  less; 

2.  in  the  top  20  percent,  where  there  are  51  to  100  persons  in  the  group; 

3.  in  the  top  15  percent,  where  there  are  101  to  200  persons  in  the  group; 

4.  in  the  top  10  percent,  where  there  are  over  200  persons  in  tne  group. 
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The  difficulty  within  the  Government  of  developing  a  roster  ',»,i ch 
contains  only  the  "best  qualified"  employees  is  currently  being  experienced 
within  AMC.  To  identify  the  "best  qualified  negotiators  to  contract  for 
major  and/or  important  procurements,"  Hq  AMC  established  and  furnished 
criteria  to  the  commodity  commands  for  their  designation  of  high  quality 
negotiators  at  various  grade  levels.  Hq  AMC  screened  each  nominee  to 
insure  that  quality  standards  were  maintained.  As  a  result  of  their 
review,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  each  command's  nominations  were  deemed 
not  to  be  "best  qualified."  Only  57  percent  of  all  the  commands'  nominations 
were  classified  by  Hq  AMC  as  "best  qualified."  [IMPACT  Report,  Improved 
Management  of  Procurement  and  Contracting  Techniques',  (iiashington :  Headquarters  , 
UTS.  Army  Materiel  Command,  February,  19/2)  pp.  20-21.] 
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Such  a  roster  would  best  be  established  by  a  request  from  the 
Comnanding  General,  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command  to  the  Commanding  General 
of  each  commodity  comnand.  The  request  should  identify  the  functional 
specialties  from  which  the  people  are  to  be  nominated  and  the  grades  to 
be  considered.  The  grades  within  a  functional  specialty  should  not  be 
grouped  together;  to  do  so  could  result  in  "fast  risers"  in  a  lower  grade 
being  overshadowed  by  an  abundance  of  old-timers  in  a  higher  grade. 

The  roster  could  be  described  as  a  "Special  Projects  Roster"  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  exceptionally  well-qualified  talent  within  the 
commands.  No  exclusion  of  eligible  individuals  should  be  allowed  because 
of  nonavailability.  The  question  of  availability  should  not  be  raised 
until  an  individual  is  being  considered  for  a  specific  project;  otherwise, 
well-qualified  personnel  may,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  either  on  their 
part  or  their  superv  sor's,  attempt  to  become  exempt  beforehand.  Input 
from  the  conmands  need  list  only  the  names  and  social  security  numbers 
for  each  functional  specialty  and  grade,  as  AMC  Form  1320,  Career  Program 
Referral  Listing  can  be  obtained,  avoiding  the  preparation  of  special 
resumes  as  is  currently  done.  The  roster  should  be  maintained  on  an 
annual  basis. 

The  roster  should  not  be  viewed  as  an  alternate  selection  methodology, 
rather,  it  should  be  considered  a  supplement.  It  is  still  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  skills  of  personnel  listed  on  the  roster  match  the  skills 
required  for  the  Should  Cost  analysis.  Specifically,  a  "Special  Project* 
Roster"  would  be  of  great  benefit  in  developing  the  listing  of  persons  to 
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be  considered  for  the  team,  especially  where  time  is  of  the  essence. 

Since  demonstrated  job  performance  will  be  the  basis  for  persons  being 
named  to  the  "Special  Projects  Roster,"  the  evaluation  and  rating  of 
these  persons  could  easily  be  expedited.  Also,  such  a  roster  should 
increase  the  likelihood  of  selecting  capable,  highly-qualified  persons. 

The  existence  of  such  a  roster,  identifying  only  the  superior 
performers,  could  be  a  significant  asset  in  identifying  and  selecting 
personnel  for,  not  only  Should  Cost  analyses,  but  for  other  special 
projects  throughout  AMC  as  well.  While  this  might  mean  that  the  burden 
of  participation  in  special  assignments  could  fall  upon  a  relatively  few, 
why  should  special  projects  be  staffed  with  less  than  "top-drawer"  talent? 

The  second  way  to  facilitate  the  selection  of  personnel  to  serve  on 

Should  Cost  teams  is  to  be  concerned  with  the  image  of  Should  Cost.  A 

statement  by  Gellerman,  while  written  in  an  industrial  context,  points 

out  well  the  need  for  a  good  image: 

.  .  .  when  the  talent  being  sought  is  relatively  scarce,  the 
candidates  may  do  more  selecting  of  employers  than  the  employers 
do  of  candidates.  Before  the  selectors  can  even  begin  their  work, 
the  candidates  must  first  decide  whether  they  want  to  become 
candidates  for  the  firm  that  is  doing  the  hiring.  The  effect  of 
this  "selection  of  employers"  by  job  seekers  is  largely  negative, 
and  therefore  its  effects  are  largely  hidden.  When  potential 
employees  decide,  for  whatever  reason,  not  to  apply  to  a  particular 
company  for  employment,  that  company's  pool  of  candidates  is  that 
much  more  restricted  and  the  task  of  its  selectors  is  that  much 
more  difficult. 

This  happens  all  the  time,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  firms 
it  affects  and  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  the  candidates  them¬ 
selves.  It  happens  because  cf  various  myths,  scraps  of  information, 
half-truths,  and  full  truths  which  combine  to  form  all  that  an 
outsider  knows  about  a  company  which  indicate  to  him  that  he 
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probably  wouldn't  like  it  there.  In  recent  years  it  has 
become  popular  to  refer  to  this  collection  of  popular,  if 
not  entirely  accurate,  ideas  about  a  company  as  its  "image." 

An  effective  selection  strategy  necessarily  starts  here,  in 
a  consideration  of  how  to  maximize  the  attractiveness  of  a 
firm  to  the  kinds  of  people  it  needs  to  hire.  However,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  fiction  in  most  company  images,  and  for  this 
reason  executives  sometimes  tend  to  dismiss  them  as  untrue 
and  therefore  insignificant.  This  is  a  mistake.  Like  it  or 
not,  the  flow  of  talent  into  or  away  from  any  organization  is 
regulated  by  the  opinions  of  people  who  are  usually  ill 
informed  about  what  the  organization  is  really  like  and  quite 
indifferent  to  whether  their  impressions  are  reliable:  the 
potential  candidates  themselves.  If  the  best  men  available 
choose  to  make  themselve*  ‘‘navailable  to  a  particular  company, 
that  company  is  in  trouble,  and  no  amount  of  expertise  in 
selection  can  save  it.88 

To  prevent  damage  to  the  image  of  Should  Cost,  two  things  must  be 
done.  First,  the  commodity  commands  must  accept  it  as  an  effective 
analysis  technique  and  be  willing  to  apply  Should  Cost  wherever  it  appears 
cost  effective.  Second,  there  is  a  need  for  a  uniform  policy  on  the 
treatment  of  team  members  and  for  quick  response  in  the  approval  of  Should 
Cost  analyses  and  the  appointment  of  team  leaders. 


OO 

Saul  W.  Gellerman,  Management  by  Motivation  (New  York:  American 
Management  Association,  1968),  pp.  S8  &  89. 
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APPENDIX 


QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  SHOULD  COST  TEAM  LEADERS 

1.  How  were  team  members  selected? 

By  whom? 

Interview? 

Personal  (face-to-face)? 

Telephone? 

2.  If  you  were  the  selector,  what  qualifications  were  you  looking  for? 

Minimum  - 
Desirable  - 
Optional  - 

3.  Did  you  interview  more  than  one  individual  for  each  job,  or  did  you  tend  to 
use  a  "go/no  go"  criterion  in  selecting  individuals,  i.e.,  only  when  the 
first  individual  was  not  deemed  satisfactory  was  another  individual  interviewed 
for  the  same  position? 

4.  Were  there  any  individuals  whom  you  did  not  select  after  interviewing 
because  their  qualifications  did  not  make  them  suitable  for  the  Should  Cost  team? 
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5.  Do  you  feel  the  selection  process  was  adequate  as  evidenced  by  the  actual 
performance  of  the  team  members? 

6.  Were  any  team  members  sent  home  because  of  marginal  or  sub-marginal 
performance? 

Were  there  any  you  should  have  sent  home  but  "hung  on"  with? 

7.  Based  on  hindsight,  what  do  you  now  feel  are  the  most  important  traits, 
qualifications,  characteristics,  etc.  of  prospective  team  members? 

and/or 

If  you  were  to  head. up  another  Should  Cost  team,  what  qualifications 
would  you  look  for  that  you  did  not  give  much  consideration  to  before? 

What  qualifications  that  you  were  concerned  with  before  would  you  now  place 
less  emphasis  on? 

8.  Do  you  have  any  specific  suggestions  for  improving  the  selection  process 
of  Should  Cost  team  members? 


